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September's Thread of Thought: Pain in the parish, in 
the professional ministry especially, prompted the creation 
of this month’s essays. Initially, the editors intended that the 
authors would spell out some theology of the church. But 
they responded with their stories—something more like 
Acts than like Romans. And the Bence and Brouwer "As We 
See Its" chime in with cheerful and wise parish sounds. 

And for Preachers: A new, regular feature begins this 
month. Jointly authored by Neal Plantinga, Jr., and Eugene 
Taylor Sutton, it's designed especially for the preacher. 
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As We See It 


} parryl’s Back 
P By Randall Balmer 


)) 1 shall never forget my first 


pse of Darryl Strawberry. | was 
: 5 anding in line at the Diamond Club 
Pin Shea Stadium when suddenly the 
door to the trainer’s room swung 
} open and there, not a dozen feet 
) away, sat Darryl. Two things struck 
} me. First, the physique. If ever the 
} pods had constructed a body to play 
1) baseball, this was it. With those broad 
shoulders and that sculpted back, 
Darryl had all the right muscles in all 
\} the right places. One look at his 
swing confirmed that. He managed 
to be strong and lithe at the same 
time. 
The second thing I noticed was 
Darryl’s expression. The open door 
startled him, and, although fully 
«lothed, he seemed a trifle embar- 
fassed. An innocence and a vulnera- 
bility in his eyes said, “Close the 
/door, please. I’m not ready yet.” 
In eight tumultuous seasons with 
gj tne New York Mets, Darryl Strawber- 
Ty, who had learned baseball on the 
| ‘andlots of Los Angeles, seemed 
“lever quite ready for New York. The 
heralded rookie was supposed to 
‘kad the team to the promised land of 
4championship. One look at his 
'} ings in batting practice that warm 
spring evening of May 6, 1983, or at 
the way he loped gracefully across 
the outfield convinced everyone that 
| Darryl, just called up from Tidewater, 
| Suld do exactly that. 
| Darryl (the great in baseball, and 
| ‘ven the near great, are known by 
heir first names) did help us to a 
| thampionship in 1986, although not, 
course, singlehandedly. He also 
Provided some great moments, but, 
| ®Ving listened for too many years to 
_€ sentimental drivel of Cubs fans, 


I'll summarize my own recollections 
briefly. When Darryl was on a tear, 
he could unleash that graceful swing 
of his and crush the ball (there is no 
other word), thereby launching a 
huge parabola into the night sky. 
Some of his home runs were epic, 
crashing into the scoreboard beyond 
the right-field fence before they 
reached their zenith. This man’s tal- 
ent seemed limitless, and I remember 
many times feeling a deep ache inside 
as I watched him, just thinking about 
his potential. What I wouldn’t give 
for one at-bat with that magnificent, 
fluid swing. 

But nothing reduces gods to mere 
mortals so effortlessly as baseball, the 
only game in which someone who 
fails seven times out of ten usually 
winds up in the Hall of Fame. What 
rankled us so much, I think, were not 
his strikeouts or his incurable habit of 
trying to pull the outside pitch, there- 
by grounding meekly to short, but 
that Darryl himself didn’t seem to 
mind. We could see the lack of con- 
centration in his eyes. We could 
watch those eyes drift toward the 
woman in Box 17-H between pitches. 
This man of Olympian talent seemed 
to love the game less than we did. For 
that we never forgave him. 

Once that indifference became 
apparent, New Yorkers, smelling 
blood, went for the kill. When Darryl 
complained about the inadequacy of 
his contract, which totaled only a pal- 
try few million a year, the patrons 
along the first-base line at Shea 
hurled quarters into right field, which 
Darryl obligingly scooped up and 
stuffed into his back pocket. When 
Darryl and all-star first baseman 
Keith Hernandez exchanged punches 
while lining up for a team picture a 
couple of springs ago—Hernandez 
had admonished Darryl to stop 
whining and grow up—sportswriters 


crowed that that was the first time in 
Darryl’s career he had hit the cutoff 
man. And then the endless taunts of 
“Daaar-ryl, Daar-ryl” at Shea, the 
fans trying in desperation to shake 
him out of his torpor. 

Although he occasionally struck 
back in angry defiance like a wound- 
ed animal, Darryl buckled beneath 
the pressure more often than not. He 
pouted. He had marital problems and 
trouble with alcohol. In short, he 
played out all of the tantrums of ado- 
lescence in public. 

Darryl left us last winter, following 
his heart and Fred Claire’s checkbook 
to the Dodgers, the very team that 
had committed its own treachery by 
leaving Brooklyn for Los Angeles 
after the 1957 season. We all knew 
that Darryl would leave; the bungling 
by Mets management merely sup- 
plied him with an excuse. His depar- 
ture, I confess, diminished him some- 
what in my eyes, and not only 
because he left “my team” for anoth- 
er. Ever since I began collecting base- 
ball cards thirty years ago, I’ve 
always admired the mettle of players 
who spent their entire careers with 
one team: Al Kaline of the Tigers, 
Mickey Mantle of the Yankees, Carl 
Yazstremski of the Red Sox. (I'd 
include Ernie Banks on that list if it 
weren't for those simpering Cubs 
fans.) 

Darryl returned to New York last 
spring, wearing (if not bleeding) 
Dodger blue. At five-plus million a 
year his wallet is fatter, but, despite a 
disappointing start this season, that 
familiar, sweet swing is the same. 
Fifty-five thousand fans jammed into 
Shea for a midweek night game in 
May, eloquent testimony in itself to 
this man’s power over an entire city. 
Some came to cheer, others to boo. 
They had a chance to do both. Darryl 
flied to center his first two times at 
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bat, but the third time he lifted a 
gigantic arc—a “monster shot” he 
used to call them; modesty was never 
one of Darryl’s virtues—beyond the 
fence in left-center field, proving yet 
again that he can stun his critics from 
time to time, even if he can’t silence 
them. 

Darryl found Jesus during the off- 
season, and he professes a new equa- 
nimity toward life. Indeed, he was, if 
not entirely serene, considerably sub- 
dued during his brief stay in New 
York, no mean accomplishment in 
the face of such intense scrutiny by 
fans and media. 

1 don’t know if Darryl’s faith has 
provided surcease from his troubles, 
but I sincerely hope so. Jesus can heal 
even the most broken and tormented 
of lives. I hope just as sincerely that 
Darryl will continue launching his 
monster shots into the night air, even 
though the majority of them will 
return to earth in Chavez Ravine now 
instead of Flushing Meadows. 


On Trying to Hold 
God Back 


By Bill Lenters 


The president of King’s College in 
Edmonton, Alberta, fired Delwyn 
Vriend this past January because 
information about Vriend’s homosex- 
uality became public knowledge. It 
seems that the administration was 
aware of Vriend’s sexual orientation, 
but when it became an item in the 
media, the board felt it had to act and 
release Vriend. 

The faculty of the King’s College is 
split on the issue of Vriend’s termina- 
tion. So is the student body. 

Meanwhile, Vriend is out of work 
insofar as employment at the King’s 
College; as they say, “That don’t feed 
the bull dog.” He has said that he has 
tried very hard not to be gay but 
found that this was not a choice he 
could make. He says that he has been 
created this way, that he is struggling 
to be faithful to himself, to others, and 
to God. 

Vriend, a member (in good stand- 
ing) of the Fellowship Christian 
Reformed Church (CRC) in Edmon- 
ton has appealed the decision via 
legal counsel. Since the board of the 
King’s College did not reverse its 
decision based on the appeal, Vriend 
may go to court and appeal it on the 
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grounds that his dismissal is a viola- 
tion of the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 

The King’s College adopted a 
statement on homosexuality follow- 
ing Vriend’s dismissal on January 11. 
It is congruent with the CRC’s posi- 
tion adopted at Synod in 1973. Here, 
is a summary of key statements made 
in the college’s document: 


We recognize that homosexual orien- 
tation is a condition which may not be 
of a person’s own choosing, and as 
such may not be blameworthy. How- 
ever, people are responsible for the 
way they act. Homosexual practise, 
therefore, is contrary to normative het- 
erosexual relationships and is consid- 
ered to be contrary to the college’s 
Statement of Faith and is inconsistent 
with its mission. The college will con- 
tinue to demonstrate love and com- 
passion to any employee whose con- 
duct appears to breach biblical norms. 
If the conduct of an employee is 
judged to be inconsistent, however, 
with the aims of the college and brings 
into disrepute the work of the college, 
such an employee may be asked to 
resign. 


End of story. 

This meditation is not designed to 
tackle whether homosexuality is a 
good thing. It, instead, addresses a 
broader issue: Is it possible that we 
are fussier than God in matters that 
must be adjudicated as morally right 
or morally wrong? Do we shun peo- 
ple whom God does not shun? Do we 
put ourselves in the impossible, 
embarrassing position of trying to 
hold God back from doing the inclu- 
sivisitic work of redemption in the 
world while we do our exclusive 
work in the church? 

A biblical story or two cast long 
shadows on our question. Once, a 
band of Israelites had a vision that 
they were the chosen people of God. 
They were an exclusivistic bunch. 
Tackling and mugging other tribes in 
the name of doing the will of the Lord 
was commonplace. Rahab‘s deliver- 
ance represented a whiff that some- 
thing different was in the air. Disturb- 
ing if not amazing grace. Israel never 
followed the scent. They trashed non- 
Jews with alarming consistency. 

Another story: Peter had a dream. 
In his dream he opted for kosher. 
God’s choice was smorgasbord. So 
Cornelius was baptized along with a 


whole house full of Gentiles. Geng 
mutants falling within the sphere 
God’s disturbing if not amagj, 
grace. 

There may be universal truth; 
these two stories. Gatekeepers for th 
true faith (the church) cannot st, 
God from including undesirable pe, 
sons in the divine kingdom. q 

The church has always been 
tant to open the sluices of God’s 
to all peoples for a variety of reasons. | 


they are weird or less righteous tha 
the majority; 4 
they are infants buried with Chri 
baptism but barred without trial fre 
the Table of the Lord; 

their blood lines, sexual orientation, g 
gender is sub-par. 


da 


But God is indiscriminately 
cious. All the qualifying factor 
God's favor rest upon God's wishes 
not in our capacity to discriminat 
not in our capacity to discer 
unpalatable idiosyncracies, and noti 
our elaborate but well disguise 
genetic caste systems. 

Ever since the church was church 
the church has specialized in devising 
devilish screening devices to kee 
unwanted foreign elements fro 
flowing through the channel. ’ 

This is the scandal of faith: In Jesu: 
Christ, God opens the sluice gates of 
grace to all. Moral giant or heterodox 
ical dwarf, heterosexual or homosex 
ual, discerning adult or naive child} 
disturbing thought. 

A Christian might say, Delwyr 
Vriend can be a member of Fell 
ship Church but he cannot teach 
covenant youth. On what grou 
would one say that? Sexual orienta 
tion is not germane to a person: 
standing with God; why then is] 
germane to his standing with us? ~ 

Somewhere Paul said that home 
sexual persons would not enter ti 
kingdom of heaven. (Remember tk 
he was working from the premis 
that homosexuality is a choice.) F 
also said that lustful, leering, heter 
sexual persons wouldn’t either. © 
gossipy busybodies, or unforgivil 
rubes, or backbiting slanderers af 
malcontents, for that matter. It ¥4 
his way of saying that everyon® 
goose is burnt to a crisp. . 

So who enters? Only those wl 
are washed by Jesus. A myriad. 


Cornelius—the genetic monster ™ 
washed. 


Delwyn Vriend—the homosexual man 


neti 

real was washed. 

1Zi And me—an ordinary sinner was 
4B washed. 

ith ip We do not set the limit of God’s 

or the community. God does. And God’s 


Stop 9 jmits extend to the uttermost parts of 
= Per. the earth. 
hesi. 
graee | Proverbs for 
sons: 
™ } Preachers 
$ than By Douglas J. Brouwer 
ist in I collect proverbs, especially those 
1 from f) dealing with parish ministry and 
; especially those that somehow seem 
1on, or} to ring true with my own experience. 
The proverbs I collect range from 
7 eras the embarrassingly self-serving 
oR (‘Always appoint people who earn a 
rishes | lot more than you do to the Personnel 
inate | Committee”) to the strictly utilitarian 
sa ofl _ (“Never take new material,” ie. new 
notin | SeT™mons, “on the road”) to the vague- 
uiseaee spiritual (“Don’t neglect yourself 
and your needs”). While living in 
qurch, | Sentral Pennsylvania soon after grad- 
vising | Uating from seminary, I learned a 
keel proverb from the Pennsylvania 
from | Dutch (“We're too soon old and too 
_ late smart”) that only recently has 
Jeu taken on a great deal of meaning for 
tesa TY Tunustry. 
-odox |, Another proverb, or maybe an odd 
aosex | bit of wisdom waiting the test of time 
sild.A | before ascending to the level of 
q proverb (“Make sure you are in you 
val last parish by age fifty”) sounds curi- 
allow. | °USly like career counseling. 
-h olf One I have only recently consid- 
junds | *fed adding to my collection (“Do 
senta | Your grieving in your old parish”) is 
-son’s | *Pparently a proverb for pastors who 
i ist} 2 moving, which, as I write, ] am in 
ec the process of doing once again. 
ia - Saying good-bye, I have discov- 
a the ered, is not easy, and grief or loss is as 
ar that | 8004 a description as any for what I 
emma feeling. What the proverb obvi- 
e.) He ously implies is that grieving is some- 
seteror | Hing you can do on a schedule, if 
er. Or} Necessary, intentional and deliberate. 
iving Iconfess that this appeals to me, hav- 
and | 8 graduated at every level of my 
tt was | We “summa cum-pulsive.” Compul- 
one’s | Ye types, and the ministry is filled 
With them, would like to believe that 
e who | {’erything, including grief, can be 
done expeditiously, neatly, and with 
iinimal fuss. 
er was “Let's see. Here's my appointment 


falendar. Why don’t we just pencil it 


in for 
you?” 

Beyond that, the people in my new 
parish are understandably not very 
interested in the difficulty I am hav- 
ing in leaving my old parish. As soon 
as they voted to call me as their next 
pastor, and as soon as | accepted, they 
wanted me there, on site, as soon as 
possible. And this excitement, cou- 
pled with their sheer neediness, made 
me think of yet another proverb 
(“Always hit the ground running ina 
new parish”). 

I, on the other hand, had accumu- 
lated some vacation time, my wife 
had a law practice to close down, and 
together we had a house to sell and a 
household to move across the coun- 
try. All that takes time, and then, with 
feelings of grief and loss mixed in, a 
proper leave-taking could conceiv- 
ably take several months, something 
they did not want to hear. 

By the time I announced my 
departure to my old parish (Presbyte- 
rians have their own, peculiar way of 
doing things), I] had already had sev- 
eral weeks, even months, to think 
through my move. To me it was old 
news. I had talked it through with my 
family and with members of what my 
wife calls “your depressed ministers’ 
support group.” I knew it was the 
right decision. 

The people in my old parish, how- 
ever, were taken by surprise at the 
announcement, and some of them 
were stunned and even angry. It 
became painfully clear that my old 
parish, like my new parish, would be 
of no help whatsoever in this process. 
I was reminded of another old gem I 
had heard years earlier (“If you were 
to die, your body wouldn’t even be 
cold before members of your congre- 
gation would be jockeying for posi- 
tions on the next Pastor Search Com- 
mittee”), the intent of which was to 
keep me from feeling indispensable. I 
didn’t die, but my announcement 
had the same effect. My old parish 
had its own grief to work out. 

Ironically, | have always consid- 
ered myself to be something of an 
expert on grief and, as a pastor, natu- 
rally suited to work with the griev- 
ing. I am one pastor, a minority in my 
seminary class, it seemed, who did 
not enter ministry to be, first of all, a 
counselor. And yet, grief has always 
seemed to me one area where pastors 
should be involved, where they have 
something theological to declare. It’s 


next Thursday? Okay with 
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embarrassing to admit in many set- 
tings that I would rather officiate at a 
funeral and do all the pastoral work 
surrounding it than officiate at a wed- 
ding with all the pastoral work sur- 
rounding it. Not that there isn’t some- 
thing theological to declare at wed- 
dings, but what pastors declare in sit- 
uations of grief and loss seems to me 
central to the Christian faith. 

And so, what makes saying good- 
bye to a parish different is that this 
grief I feel is my own. Who is a pastor 
to the pastor? 

In my last days in my old parish, 
as a lame duck, I sensed a responsibil- 
ity to assist church members in their 
grief, to model a good farewell, even 
in the middle of my own loss. Noth- 
ing, I realized, could be more diffi- 
cult. 1 loved those people and still do. 
I buried and married them. I baptized 
and counseled. I spent long nights 
with them in hospital rooms. | 
entered into their lives in deep and 
profound ways—and they into mine. 
Together we became a family, a 
church family. How does one proper- 
ly put closure on such relationships? 

Presbytery, the governing body 
which oversees the dissolution of 
such relationships, just as it oversaw 
my installation six years ago, has 
opted not be the pastor to pastors (“If 
you go, you may not so much as use 
the restroom without written permis- 
sion’). Yet, in a sense, presbytery is 
correct. Coming back to the old 
parish is a kind of denial that the pas- 
toral relationship is over. 

In the end, I suppose, I am left 
with my own self-styled expertise on 
grief. | now know something of how 
my words, those theological things I 
have to declare at funerals, sound. 
One of my favorites, from the apostle 
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Paul (“The seed does not germinate 
without itself dying”) has taken on 
new meaning and urgency. Although 
I believe those words refer specifical- 
ly to physical death and to life after 
death, | am also convinced that they 
can refer to other kinds of loss as well. 
Saying good-bye to a parish is, after 
all, a kind of death. And, in words I 
myself use, | am discovering a com- 
fort and reassurance. 


What a Fellowship 
By Evelyn Bence 


My father knew how to bring 
peace to the parish he pastored, at 
least in the summertime. On twenty- 
four hours’ notice, he would call for a 
picnic, asking three or four families to 
come and bring meat to grill and a 
dish to pass. 

I now know he sometimes invited 
people who had been disgruntled at 
the last board meeting, and he often 
invited one new family and two old- 
timers so they could get acquainted. 
There was always something he'd 
discovered they had in commen. 

But then I knew only the delight of 
the guests’ beans and salads and 
laughter and children invading the 
church backyard until the sun set. 

We moved from that New York 
State neighborhood twenty-five years 
ago, but last summer I ran into one of 
those families. They had been young 
then, pushing baby buggies. Now 
they were boasting of grandchildren. 
They talked about old times. “Those 
picnics...” A string of superlatives fol- 
lowed. Fond memories of evenings 
otherwise long forgotten had held on, 
as had the friendships forged over 
charcoal fires and over chocolate cake 
passed down rickety folding tables 
lined end to end to end. 

Tonight I tasted summer in the 
burned and blistered hot dogs I ate 
on my front stoop. No one’s ever 
made better potato salad. Thanks to 
taste buds and appeasable appetites, 
eating in itself needs no fanfare. But 
it’s not fare alone that makes a picnic. 
It’s the presence of food combined 
with the absence of walls. 

Ringed only by the horizon, the 
sky is all yours. Nature’s greenery 
isn’t framed by panes, small as an 
artist’s landscape canvas. You need 
space? A picnic provides it. Some- 
thing about the open expanse of air 


grants even adults permission to py 
to an outdoor table as if it wey 
Grandmother's arms outstretched, — 

For an hour or a day it’s eas 
imagine that all is right with yo 
world. High-pitched calls issue frp 
birds and crickets; no telephong 
demands a response. The networi, 
news waving over your head wij 
wait your surprise or horror. ] 

My mother—who is aged now 
and tired—says that putting on a pig. 
nic is harder than putting on ay 
indoor meal. She should know, Aj 
that packing up, carrying, unpacking 
If you venture farther than the yard” 
you've got to be careful not to forgg 
the can opener, the salt, the matches, 
the dessert. 

I listen and then continue to praise 
picnics. You don’t have to wor 
about water spots on water glasses 
about spilled milk on the carpet; yo 
can pour another round of hot coffe 
without being depressed by the si 
ful of dirty dishes that faces 
when you step into the cramped 
kitchen. / 

She listens and breaks into a smi 
Yes, there was the August Saturda 
before Uncle Harold died, when ¥ 
roasted a pig, which someone had 
tum on a spit for a whole day. Th 
was the four-generation, ninetieth 
birthday party for my grandfather, 
where the young set swam for hours 
while the older generations sat ona | 
nearby knoll laughing over Depres 
sion-day tales as if it had all been.a@ 
picnic. 

Last spring, she and my dad can 
south to Virginia for a visit over East] 
er. It was my idea but they readily) 
agreed; I packed my wicker bas 
Along a bank of forsythia, with 
sight of voluptuous magnolias, 
spread a tablecloth on the grass. 

I plopped down Indian style 
Mom and Dad sat at my side in lav 
chairs befitting their age, and the 
we ate sandwiches and apples al 
celery sticks. We drank icy tea al 
soaked in the warm noon sul; 
harbinger of the coming days of de 
wood and dahlias. 

The hour passed quickly and my 
parents soon drove home to westel 
New York and waited for spring 
follow them north. But in my mi 
the picnic scene lingers, fresh as 
dahtias that bloom now in my ya’ 

It’s the day I'll hold onto whe 
aged, and tired. 
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“And for Preachers...” 


By Eugene Taylor Sutton 


How Do You Do? 


Is “How do you do?” a good first question to ask 
when meeting someone? Is it really a question—or only a 
greeting in interrogative form? Although shyness pains 
the process for many of us, the protocols of introducing 
oneself to a stranger are uncomplicated compared to the 
pitfalls of introducing oneself improperly to the practice 
of ministry. 

All too often, ministers introduce themselves to an act 
of preaching by asking “How do you do...?” questions: 
How do you grab their attention? How do you prevent 
middle sermon sag? How do you “wow” them at the 
end? The impulse to begin with how is understandable, 
given the “Let’s get on with it” impatience which so 
sets our society. Working people, it is argued, haven't 
the time to ask the necessary why and what questions of 
life, so those are assigned to the ivory-tower world of the 
professional” thinkers: theologians and people who 
write in theological journals. 

Pastors, on the other hand, live in the “real world,” a 
region that demands a new and improved sermonic mas- 
erpiece every week. When faced with such pressure, do 
pastors have time to study the latest homiletical theories, 
0 undertake responsible biblical exegesis, to reflect cri- 
ically on the world? How do you do that? In the real 

orld of hospital visits and board meetings, funerals and 
Headlines to meet, the how of putting a sermon together 
sa weekly existential crisis, not a debated methodologi- 
fal starting point for a consideration of one’s preaching. 
| Yet, if Socrates’ observation that “the unexamined life 
# not worth living” is true, then similarly the unexam- 
fed sermon is probably not worth preaching. Such a ser- 
mon merely exists; it does not live abundantly. It is born 
If the preacher who begins by asking how and not why, 
hereby assuming that learning the rhetorical rules is the 
Most important thing in the preaching enterprise. Ser- 
#0n-making which has its birth at the “How do you 
#02” level begins to unravel—not only at the seams, but 
fm the core. 
The preacher is usually the first to detect that things 
re coming apart and will begin to sense that something 
P Missing from his or her preaching—a something that 
ennot be found by picking up the latest “how to” book 
“" sermon construction and delivery. Such ministers 
#™Me to realize that the source of the problem is pro- 
bundly theological, not practical, in that they have failed 


to think through a theology of and for preaching that ade- 
quately makes sense of who they are and what they are called 
to do in the pulpit. 

Homiletics, the study of the theory and practice of preach- 
ing, is a theological discipline. As an area of inquiry in the 
field of practical theology, it shares with ethics, liturgics, cate- 
chetics, and pastoral care the common task of critical reflec- 
tion on the practice of Christian witness. In reflecting on the 


Good preaching cannot flourish, 
at least not intentionally, if there 
is confusion as to what good 
preaching ts. 


preaching of the church, we lose much whenever we divorce 

the practical from theology, for the end result is not no theolo- 
gy, but a bad theology in which theory and practice go their 
separate ways. This is exemplified when the preacher delivers 
a well-preached, “bad” sermon or a poorly-preached “good” 
one—and cannot tell which is which! The “how to” level 
guides the preacher through the process of putting a sermon 
together, but it does not reveal what should be preached and 
why. Good preaching cannot flourish, at least not intentiona!- 
ly, if there is confusion as to what good preaching is. So, if 
homiletics ceases to be theological—holding theory and prac- 
tice together in light of Christian theology—then responsible 
preaching itself is an endangered species in the church. 

There is yet another reason for our look at the “How do 
you do?” question on this page, for personal introductions are 
in order. This column marks the beginning of a new relation- 
ship with the readers of Perspectives who are preachers, or are 
simply interested in preaching. It is altogether fitting that it is 
a joint venture of a homiletician and a theologian: I teach 
homilectics and worship at New Brunswick Theological Sem- 
inary in New Brunswick, New Jersey, and my colleague, Neal 
Plantinga, Jr., teaches theology at Calvin Theological Semi- 
nary in Grand Rapids, Michigan. We will alternate writing 
this monthly column, musing on those biblical texts, seasons 
of the church year, issues, and books that have been on our 
minds recently as we've entered the pulpit. As preachers who 
are theologians—and that includes all of us, doesn’t it—Neal 
and I are pleased to greet you and to ask the question: “How 
do you do?” * 
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Letters 


Cheers for Rhem 


Cheers! Rhem strikes again! And 
shame on me for too often having 
aborted, only through indolence, 
impulses to express my appreciation 
for what he wrote, in each case so 
perceptively and courageously. His 
“revolution” item in the April issue of 
Perspectives triggered this note. 

Kant's significance for religious 
belief is a double one. First is his 
pointing, out that the rational and the 
religious constitute two qualitatively 
different and, therefore, uncon- 
nectable universes of discourse. The 
second is his reinterpretation of the 
nature of conceptual thought. Our 
concepts are not “names for existing 
things” but always “tools” of the 
mind for getting to some end. For 
Kant this was pretty much restricted 
to seeing “concepts” as tools for mak- 
ing precepts intelligible. The conse- 
quence of that transformation is that 
in judging conceptual assertions (and 
the beliefs they assert) one does not 
inquire whether they are in some 
way “in correspondence with” the 
“way things really are” or whether 
they are empirically confirmable or 
logically demonstrable. One inquires 
only whether a belief “does its job,” 
or even “a job,” and whether it does 
the job better than any other belief 
would. And by my extension, all 
beliefs, rational as well as religious, 
are devices for “solving some felt dif- 
ficulty,” for getting something done. 

The second of these strands reap- 
pears dramatically in Wittgenstein’s: 
“the meaning of a statement is its 
use.” In that case one does not ask 
whether an assertion is true (save 
always within specifically defined 
conditions) but what, in a plethora of 
different meanings, “it makes possi- 
ble.” Beliefs are justified not by their 
antecedents but by their conse- 
quences. Elsewhere I have pointed 
out that it is only along this route that 
it is possible to save rationality from 
being nihilistic. 
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The first strand from Kant, insist- 
ing on the qualitative difference 
between scientific and ethico-reli- 
gious rationality, gave rise to a vari- 
ety of searches for “the religious a pri- 
ori,” and this strand dominated post- 
Kantian religious thought. This 
turned out to be a series of blind 
alleys. We are now in position, I 
think, to recognize all those blind 
alleys to which Kant has opened the 
door, each of which manages only to 
deflect us from the real issue for 
reflection on religion. 

The cue for that “getting past” is, 
this time, Kant’s reconception of the 
nature of conceptual thought, which 
sees concepts not as intimations of 
“the way things are” but as tools, not 
as reports but as instruments. This 
understanding of the nature of 
thought, by the way, finds eloquent 
confirmation in modern philosophy 
of mathematics and its finally non- 
problematical understanding of the 
nature of mathematical axioms and in 
modern philosophy of science and its 
equally ae ara satre under- 
standing of the nature of scientific 
theory. (“It is required of theories not 
that they be true but that they be 
‘fruitful’,”) 

The monstrous flaw, pervading all 
forms of Western religious thought, is 
the failure to understand the nature 
of language. For conventional ratio- 
nalism, at the hands of the religious 
as much as at the hands of the non- 
religious, there is only one kind of cri- 
terion to apply to language: language 
is either true or false. Logical Posi- 
tivists, in a properly and now nearly 
universally chided act of near-petu- 
lant dogmatism, called anything else 
“non-sensical”; traditional religious 
thought, equally arbitrarily and 
equally indefensibly, tums whatever 
else might show up in language into 
“rational language”—language that 
is either true or false. 

A religious thought that relies on 
rationality as a crutch goes down 
when the crutch fails, We become 
completely engrossed in asking the 
wrong question about religious 
beliefs, not “What job are they meant 


to do?” but “Are they true?” Even 
a person of the stature of Barth, ¢ 
belo is “to achieve absoly 

owledge of God.” Barth’s questi 
is an abstractly intellectual one, over. 
looking the job of thinking redemp. 
tively and healingly. Among oth 
things, and in the same vein, we tre, 
the first chapter of Genesis, in f 
originally meant as a h of praise 
to Bod, am as such wholly noni 
lematical, as if it were meant to be; 
correct description of an actually 
existing state of affairs and so by-pass 
the whole point and the only sense in 
which it is meaningful or religious. In’ 
fact, we make the belief that it is liter 
al fact one of the major touchstones of 
orthodoxy. 

The crucial determinant of the 
quality of human existence is nob 
whether this or that does or does not 
happen, but how we interpret what 
happens. This is exactly biblical 
prophetic Judaism is great exactly ~ 
because it shows a genius for reading 
the exile not as evidence of the death 
of God (which it should have been’ 
expected to be) but as happening 
within the design of God. 

The paradigm (to end all pare 
adigms) of religiousness is all 
wrapped up in “out of the depths T 
cried, and he heard!” The authentical- 
ly religious moment is the moment of 
being surprised by grace {and grace 
without the surprise is, by definition, 
no longer grace). For that surprise; 
the only relevant preparatory 
moment is to choose to believe im 
God rather than opting for nihilism. 
That leap is an act of volition, and if 
involves a risk, but it is an act that, 
once done, opens the door to the rea 
ization of a faith that is not something 
we do but something by which w 
are carried. And we are readied fo 
God only when we have also heard @ 
resounding no to the age-old ques 
tion, Can a person by searching find 
out God? 


—D. Ivan Dyks a 
Wooster, Ohi@ 


Cheers 
1em 


rd Rhem’s lead paper, 
Through a Revolution,” in 
Perspectives is timely, neces- 
the nail on the head, and 
the thought of many of the 
the brightest, as well as of 
ers in the Christian commu- 
haven't taken the time to 
their thoughts. 
ientist, | am a product of the 
nment, in that I take for 
he assumptions that Rhem 
;. This leads to a further set 
iptions by which science 
d the rest of the modern 
cluding Reformed theolo- 
so lives, perhaps without 
about it. The overriding sci- 
umptions are that the “laws 
‘and the composition of the 
have always been the same 
not been changed or inter- 
, divine intervention. (This 
1 does not eliminate the 
of the Spirit in the hearts of 
als.) These assumptions 
1 the scientific method and 
oasis for induction from 
on and experiment, rather 
uction from dogma. Rhem 
edges these assumptions 
states, “The processes pro- 
e human person are not dif- 
m those out of which all else 
verse emerges.” 
liant book, which for me 
iz way toward achieving an 
dation between a religious 
a totally mechanistic view 
iverse, is Freeman Dyson’s 
. All Directions. In the first 
the book, Dyson develops 
sition that the universe is 
intricate, so that complete 
ding continually recedes as 
more about it. Moreover, 
licates how this intricacy is 
and necessarily connected 
arkable homeostasis that 
es all creation. So for theol- 
of's “rock in the midst of a 
od” will never be totally 
d, but will continually 
borders and its character, 
aradigms or descriptors 
e can apply the same kind 
g to theology, if only we 
urage, 
doesn’t cite Kuhn’s The 


Structure of Scientific Revolutions, as 
Hans Kiting does, but he might well 
have. Kiing’s analogy between scien- 
tific and theological paradigms is 
right on target. The observation that 
old scientific paradigms are either 
abandoned or accommodated to new 
[ones], while old theological par- 
adigms never die, is most helpful. 
Rhem also credits the scientific 
community with maintaining a deep- 
er sense of mystery than the theologi- 
cal community. In part he cites 
Heisenberg. In the strict sense, the 
Uncertainty Principle applies to the 
impossibility of determining exactly 
both the position and momentum of 


the electron. But the consequences of 
Heisenberg are at least as important 
for epistemology as for science. 
Heisenberg requires probability at the 
limits of knowledge, not certainty. At 
first glance this may be unsettling; 
even Einstein said, “God does not roll 
dice.” Upon reflection, however, it 
becomes apparent that uncertainty 
allows free will to have meaning. Free 
will requires options, not absolutes. 
But there is another theological les- 
son to be learned from Heisenberg, 
viz., that to a degree, we find what 
we are looking for and overlook or 
miss other important information. At 
the level of the electron, it is immpossi- 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JUDAS 


Ray S. Anderson 
Cloth, $15.95 


Scrawled on the mirror of a restroom in San 
Francisco was this graffiti: “Judas, come home — 
all is forgiven!” Ray Anderson, Professor of The- 
ology and Ministry at Fuller Seminary, paused 


and pondered: Shocking heresy? Or, does this 
strange message somehow express the deepest 


truth of the Gospel? 


A shocking book! But, then, the grace of God is 
shocking. Kierkegaardian in its method and power, 
this study will upset and, in the end, comfort the 


ee 


GOSPEL 


ACCORDING TO 


JUDAS 
at Lee 
Ray SANDERSON 


betrayer in each of us. —Lewis B. Smedes 


“Judas is the worst that we become or experience as humans. Is there arvy gospel 
at the absolute bottom? Ray Anderson probes the Judas experience relentlessly 
and courageously and answers Yes. As theologian and pastor he uses Judas to get 
in touch with the depths of despair and hopelessness within ourselves. He finds 
there, where we often least expect it but should most expect it, the forgiveness of 
Jesus, the grace of the risen Christ.” —Eugene H. Peterson 


At your bookstore, or call 800-848-8684 


HELMERS & HOWARD, PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 7407, Colorado Springs, CO 80933 USA 
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ble to employ any measuring device 
without imparting some energy to 
the electron being measured. This is 
not due to the crudity of our devices 
but is deeply embedded in the energy 
levels involved. In other words, what 
we measure depends on how we 
measure. If, for example, we search 
Scripture for evidence supporting the 
attributes of God, as I was taught 
them, we find what we are looking 
for. But we [necessarily become] inex- 
act about other properties, especially 
if we do not augment Scripture with 
experience and reason (the Enlighten- 
ment again). 

I am persuaded that we are on the 
threshold of a new paradigm of 
Christian faith. There is no reason to 
expect older paradigms to disappear; 
they never have, as Rhem and Kung 
point out. But if we are to avoid the 
schizophrenia of living in two sepa- 
rate houses—the house of faith and 
the house of reason—we must try to 
formulate a new paradigm. Who 
knows, Bavinck might have wanted 
to undertake this task, but either 
lacked the courage or was unable to 
formulate its expression. But even a 
new paradigm may be transitory, for 
faith, as with Dyson’s universe, may 
be infinite in all directions. 


—William A. Struck 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Keep Thinking 


I fear Eugene Osterhaven and 
Harry Buis (May issue) have not 
addressed the basic issue of Richard 
Rhem’s essay (April issue) about the 
relationship of modern scientific 
thought to orthodox Reformed theol- 
ogy, as follows: 

Osterhaven: Ancient orthodox reli- 
gious thought did not purport to be a 
scientific textbook but was “intu- 
ition” and spoke of human reaction to 
experience. The trouble is the 
ancients really, really believed that 
the sun moved around the earth; the 
heart was the seat of thought and 
emotions; plagues were caused by 
God's anger; the earth was flat, etc., 
so they did in fact choose such “scien- 
tific’ theories and lived by them. 

However, God gave us intelli- 
gence and reason in order to seek the 
truth in the never-ending search for a 
better understanding of, and submis- 
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sion to, God's will, which can only 
strengthen true faith in God. Uncriti- 
cal following of an ancient’s intuition 
that is obviously wrong is sloth, and, 
if prolonged, sleep, as Rhem so justly 
observes. 

Buis quotes Judges 21:25 that “all 
the people did what was right in their 
own eyes” but does not complete the 
quotation, that this was because: “in 
those days there was no king in 
Israel...” 

History teaches that kings become 
corrupt with secret motives of their 
own, and honest intuitive error is 
compounded by the corruption of 
kings and their accomplices/con- 
trollers, leading to slavery, war, and 
death. 

God Almighty gave every person 
a priceless gift of intelligence and rea- 
son for a moral purpose—to use the 
same, constantly “to do justice, and to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with your God” (Mic. 6:8)—each per- 
son has a moral duty to do so, as rea- 
son and conscience instruct him or 
her. Or so it seems, if you think about 
it. 


—John Tomasin 
Union City, New Jersey 


Now for a Real 
C. S. Lewis 


Hurrah for Merold Westphal’s 
philosophical pith about our 
response to look-alikes and counter- 
feits (“Will the Real Audrey Hep- 
burn...”, May issue). He reminds me 
of old lines by Daniel Defoe: 


Wherever God erects a house of 
prayer 

The devil builds a chapel there; 

And ‘twill be found upon examina- 
tion, 

The latter has the larger congregation. 


Westphal’s call for “attention to 
detail, grounded in good informa- 
tion” has been sorely needed in the 
realm of C. S. Lewis apocrypha. The 
Dark Tower is a semi-obscene, badly 
written, seven-chapter fantasy; but 
only the seventh chapter (which is 
not obscene) is even partly by Lewis. 
“Christian Reunion” is a five-page 
essay in which Lewis uncharacter- 
istically claims to have no disagree- 
ment with Roman Catholicism; but 


over 40 percent of the essay, incly 
ing this claim, is not by Lew 
(Instead, it matches exactly the wo; 
and sentence ratios of its owner-ag) 
tor, a Roman Catholic.) As if th 
weren't enough, A. N. Wilson's wi 
ly celebrated warts-and-all biograp 
of Lewis is a web of factual error, 
intentional misrepresentations, a 
general bamboozlement. 
Recognizing the real Audrey H, 
burn and the real C. 5, Lewis requi 
not only Westphal’s “intellectug 
virtue of informed attentiveness,” 
also his undergirding reverence fg, 


reality. 


—Kathryn Lindske 
Orange, Califo 


There’s No Erastus in 
My Catechism 


There is much that is helpful a 
stimulating in Gene Heideman’s art: 
cle on “The Americanization 
Reformed Confessions” (June issu 
and I would like to echo his obse: 
tion that the process of bringing 
European confessions into creat 
tension with the American experie 
has not yet reached its term, in eit! 
the CRC or the RCA. i 

But I am baffled by one claim t at | 
he makes, namely that the Heidel | 
berg Catechism is permeated by an | 
Erastian conception of the relati 
ship between church and state. E 
tianism is defined by the Oxford 
tionary of the Christian Church as 
notion of the ascendancy of the s 
over the church in ecclesiastical mat 
ters. This view implies that 
church is not entitled to act indep 
dently of state supervision in its th 
logical, liturgical, or disciplinaty 
affairs. No such view of church-s 
relations is to be found in the tex 
the Heidelberg Catechism. 

The examples adduced by He 
man—respect for authorities 
embodied in the Fifth Comman@ 
ment, the legitimacy of judicial © 
and laws regarding weights and mé 
sures, and the necessity of the sta 
coercive power—all have to do wit 
the relation between persons and Mt 


_ state, not church and state. In a 


tion, none of the claims goes beyom 
anything that could be found} 
Calvin (see his Institutes, I1.8.27, 

46; IV.20.10), or for that matter! 


ost other sixteenth century theolo- 
dyians. Even most Anabaptists could 
ave accepted the dicta on weights 
nd measures and the legitimacy of 
Jthe temporal sword. 
However “Erastian” Prince Fred- 
Berick’s policies may have been in the 
Palatinate, and whatever role 
Thomas Erastus may have had in the 
romulgation of the Catechism, the 
text of Heidelberg places no Erastian 
stumbling blocks in the path of its 
contemporary inheritors. 


David E. Timmer 
Pella, lowa 


Was Campus Crusade 
the Target? 


] wonder if Harry Boonstra, in 
reviewing Peter Gillquist’s latest 
book (May issue), recounting his con- 
version to Eastern Orthodoxy, has 
not unfairly telescoped twenty-five 
years of Gillquist’s life by linking him 
to Campus Crusade for Christ in 
three references. Gillquist certainly 
was a zealous Crusade staff worker at 
Northwestern University when I was 
a fledging Inter-Varsity worker there 
twenty-nine years ago. By the time I 
was beginning an RCA church at 
Michigan State University twenty- 
four years ago, he and several other 
prominent Crusade staff members 
were leaving to form “Acts 28,” “The 
Brothers and the Sisters,” and other 
groups which subsequently merged, 
divided, and disappeared. Twenty- 
three years ago at Michigan State 
they were articulating a deep reaction 
to Campus Crusade which would be 
labeled “freedom in the Spirit” or 
“antinomianism,” depending on your 
evaluations. His first books strongly 
articulated those views. Subsequent 
books recounted new emphases, and 
then a strongly hierarchical denomi- 
nation developed, which, in the latest 
move, linked up with the Antiochian 
Orthodox. 

The point is that the twists and 
_ turns of Gillquist’s theology are com- 
Plex and baffling and are hardly 
_ 4ccounted for by three cheap shots at 
Campus Crusade for Christ. 


—Tom Stark 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Posturing Stone 


Roy Anker’s review of Oliver 
Stone’s “The Doors” (May issue) is an 
excellent critique of the film, but he 
gives too much credit to Stone. Oliver 
Stone is, after all, all that Anker 
claims him to be. But he is not, as 
Anker claims, presenting either a his- 
torically accurate or a persuasive 
interpretation of the past three 
decades in his film. 

Stone is a bright and brilliant film- 
maker, who has discovered how to 
make the cinematic equivalent of the 
National Enquirer. Fascination with 
the rebellion and sexual and sub- 
stance abuse of the sixties is part of 
our cultural discourse. Stone panders 
to this interest of conservative, mid- 
dle class, tradition-minded Ameri- 
cans, who are curious about this over- 
ly publicized segment of society. He 
would be the perfect writer-director 
to do a serious film about Hollywood 
movie making, thereby displaying 
the hubris and superficiality of many 
in the industry. 


a | 


n our times of shattered 
traditions and ever-increasing 
moral dilemmas... * 


Stone has found it very profitable 
to pose as a filmmaker of cultural and 
historical interpretation. Unfortunate- 
ly, the values and movements he dra- 
matizes were never as attractive nor 
as widespread as his posturing 
would have us to believe. His period 
pieces on Wall Street, the Vietnam 
era, the sixties’ counterculture, and 
soon on the Kennedy assassination 
play to the curiosity in us all about 
that controversial and conflicted era. 
But they neither enlighten nor inform 
us about the real nature of the issues 
he films. Surely, this missed opportu- 
nity is the greatest tragedy of Oliver 
Stone the filmmaker. 


—Ed Brenegar 
Elkins, West Virginia 


Letters for publication are welcome, 
and should be sent to Perspectives at | 
6157-28th St. SE, Grand Rapids, MI 
49546-6999. Letters may be edited for 
length, including the selection of 
excerpts. | 


Smedes’ book serves te amplify our often 
still voice of conscience.” 


—Publishers Weekly* 


“A book on decision-making that is fun to 
read while dealing with important and 
fundamental principles that all of us must 
consider every day of our lives.”—Rev. 
Theodore Hesburgh, president, 
University of Notre Dame 
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An Alternative 


To Church as Usual 


By Richard A. Rhem 


Our discussion went on for nearly two hours. The pain 
in ministry was expressed in example after example. Pas- 
tors—competent, committed, working hard, even loved 
and respected by the community—were none the less see- 
ing little or no church growth; the traditional congregation 
in instance after instance was dying. | was one of only two 
pastors in the circle; the others served the church in the 
academy. Finally, the group leader turned to me and said, 
“In all of this discussion about the pain of ministry and 
grim prospects for the church, you've not said anything.” 

It was true; I had said nothing. I am not unaware of 
heartbreak, disillusionment, and despair in the ranks of 
clergy colleagues, frustration among laity, unrest in con- 
gregations, but the experience is foreign to me. I have had 
quite the opposite experience: delight in ministry; the joy of 
growth; a flourishing community rich in gifts, supportive, 
positive in spirit—making ministry for me a challenging, 
fulfilling vocation. Two decades of pastoral experience in 
the congregation ! presently serve have seen the numbers 
multiply nearly five times over. The giving has grown pro- 
portionately, the site and facility expanded, and a large 
team is now engaged in creative ministry. Now, as I enter 
my fourth decade of pastoral ministry, 1 do so with greater 
zest, confidence, and joy than when ordaining hands set 
me aside for this task. 

I had listened and felt the hurt. | knew I had no answer, 
no formula for success, no quick fix to make the pain go 
away and turn it all around. Further, I, too, wonder about 
the future of the institutional forms of the church which, 
not only at the local level, but even more critically at the 
level of denominational structures, are experiencing sick- 
ness unto death. I felt disinclined to give some triumphalis- 


Richard A. Rhem is minister of preaching at Christ Community 
Church in Spring Lake, Michigan. 
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tic testimony of success in ministry. 

Someone suggested I write a piece explaining what peo 
ple are fleeing when they come to Christ Community 
Church. I resist that idea lest it appear that large numbers 
have joined from other congregations, which really is not 
the case. Yet, there are many among us who have fled the 
institutional church at some point; they have simply 
dropped out, despairing of finding an authentic spiritual 
ty and sensing that the church was a source of manipula 
tion and coercion, imposing shame and reinforcing guilt, 
rather than offering release from it. They found the chu 
to be ever so much like a dysfunctional family. 

Others have fled the reactionary posture of the church 
on contemporary issues, the slowness of the church to 
address matters of human sexuality, feminist concerns 
and concerns for justice and peace. Weary of fighting, wag- 
ing battles about questions on which contemporary society 
has reached a responsible consensus, some have left the 
church with bitterness and cynicism. Yet, eventually the 
hunger for spiritual reality sets them on a quest and many 
have found a home and kindred seekers in this commu 


We have welcomed many others who sense they had 
been cut off, rejected. The human situation is messy. 4 
some point most folks color outside the lines; traditional 
expectations are shattered. And, too often precisely at that 
point, the church is awkward, daring not to reach out an@ 
embrace lest it appear to sanction the life beyond the pale 
If not in word, perhaps in body language, a person staineé 
with grit picked up along the way senses he or she threat 
ens accepted morality and the proper mode of behavior. 

] like to speak of Christ Community as “an alternative @ 
church as usual.” Over and over again, witness is borne & 
the tangible experience of “something different.” To fles? 
out the ingredients that create the alternative is not an ea 
task, and I hesitate even to try, lest, defining too specifical 


Jy, that elusive spirit be lost, becoming one more “formula 
for success.” 

What follows renders no formula, and what is proffered 
comes with the acknowledgment that Christ Community 
is fragile, flawed, and riddled with weaknesses. It is simply 
the story of a pastor and a congregation over two decades. 

The story actually begins in 1960 when I became the 
pastor of this congregation for the first time after seminary 
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I cited the Scriptures; she the 
Book of Mormon; two authorities 
and an impasse. I lost her and I 
was shattered. 


_ graduation. During those first four years of preaching and 
_ pastoral work, the theology with which I entered the min- 


| istry was tempered by concrete experience. 


Mary was a bright, lovely high school girl. She was one 
of those exceptions to the rule; her parents had nothing to 
do with the church, but she did—on her own. She was in 


_ worship, church school, the youth groups. She had a signif- 


icant spiritual experience, was baptized, made a good con- 
fession. She was radiant and | was her spiritual guardian. 


| For summer work, she left the community to join a friend 


whose mother was a strong Mormon. When she returned, 


| she was in spiritual turmoil. | cited the Scriptures; she the 


Book of Mormon; two authorities and an impasse. | lost her 
and I was shattered. 

In that experience, I came to see that my every claim 
was banked on the person’s accepting the authority of the 
Bible as the exclusive source of saving truth. Otherwise, | 
was stumped. The foundation of my theological system 
was beginning to crumble. 

Moving to a conservative congregation in the East, I 
began to research the nature of biblical authority. At that 
time, the Reformed Church cooperated in the publication 
of a new curriculum for church school, and it was intro- 
duced by study papers that dealt with the questions of 
Scripture’s normative function in the church and scriptural 
interpretation. [ became convinced that my own under- 
standing of biblical authority was untenable; if I were to 
continue to preach, I needed a new basis upon which to do 
it. Evangelical passion was possible for me only if it could 
be coupled with intellectual integrity. I needed to find “my 
gospel” or I knew I would never be able to preach with 
power and authority, with a note of authenticity. 

That was the existential quest that led me to pursue 
graduate study in the Netherlands. Hendrikus Berkhof, 
then professor of dogmatics at the University of Leiden, 
agreed to become my mentor in a doctoral program in 
which my major area was the history of dogma. Hearing 
my questions and sensing the nature of my quest, his first 
assignment for me was to read Barth’s Church Dogmatics, 1- 
2, “The Doctrine of the Word of God.” I was amazed; Barth 
took the Scriptures seriously, as seriously as I had ever 
€xperienced. I thought to myself, one day conservative 
Christian thinkers will run to Barth for refuge, if ever they 


discover the dynamic of this great mind and heart. ] read 
with a voracious appetite. Pages 522 and 523 of that vol- 
ume lie open before me now, dog-earred, as much under- 
lined as not, margins full of my jottings as I struggled to 
understand Barth. Barth writes, 


The Reformers’ doctrine of inspiration is an honoring of God, 
and of the free grace of God. The statement that the Bible is the 
Word of God is on this view no limitation, but an unfolding of 
the perception of the sovereignty in which the Word of God 
condescended to become flesh for us in Jesus Christ, and a 
human word in the witness of the prophets and apostles as 
witnesses to His incarnation. (P. 522) 


As the passion and vitality of the sixteenth century 
Reformers’ experience was replaced by the second-hand 
experience of their spiritual heirs, there was an effort to 
establish certitude of faith through a high doctrine of inspi- 
ration. Barth contends that the statement “the Bible is the 
Word of God” was transformed from a statement about 
the free grace of God into a statement about the nature of 
the Bible “as exposed to human inquiry brought under 
human control.” 

Barth goes on to point out that the eventual historical 
investigation of the Bible in the Enlightenment period was 
simply a logical consequence of viewing the Bible as under 
human control rather than as available as the instrument of 
God’s revelation by God's free grace. He gives a thorough 
review of the history of the elevation of the doctrine of 
inspiration. I found myself in Barth’s description: 


But ever more clearly and definitely a certainty was sought 
and found quite different from the spiritual certainty which 
could satisfactorily have been reached on these lines, and 
which on these lines would have been recognized as the only 
certainty but also as real certainty. What was wanted was a 
tangible certainty and not a divine, a certainty of work and not 
solely of faith. In token of this change there arose the doctrine 
of inspiration of the high orthodoxy of the 17th century. (Ibid., 
p. 524) 


And the consequences? 


Should there be found even the minutest error in the Bible, 
then it is no longer wholly the Word of God, and the inviola- 
bility of its authority is destroyed. (Ibid.) 


Barth rejected the attempts of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries to make the Scriptures the object of histori- 
cal investigation as one might investigate any literary 
piece, and he rejected, as well, the attack on the seven- 
teenth-century’s supernaturalism. He insisted, 


We must attack it rather because its supernaturalism is not 
radical enough. The intention behind it {seventeenth-century 
supernaturalism] was ultimately only a single and in its own 
way very “naturalistic” postulate that the Bible must offer us a 
divina et infallibilis historia; that it must not contain human error 
in any of its verses; that in all its parts and the totality of its 
words and letters as they are before us it must express divine 
truth in a form in which it can be established and understood; 
that under the human words it must speak to us the Word of 
God in such a way that we can at once hear and read it as such 
with the same obviousness and directness with which we can 
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hear and read other human words..., The Bible was now 
grounded upon itself apart from the mystery of Christ and the 
Holy Ghost. It became a “paper Pope,” and unlike the living 
Pope in Rome it was wholly given up into the hands of its 
interpreters. It was no longer a free and spiritual force, but an 
instrument of human power. And in this form the Bible 
became so like the holy book of other religions, for which 
something similar had always been claimed, that the superior- 
ity of its claim could not be asserted in relation to them or to 
the many achievements of the human spirit generally... The 
intention of establishing the authority of the Bible along these 
lines was to avoid historical relativism, but it opened up the 
way to it, and theology and Church did not hesitate for a 
moment to tread that way. In content the 17th century doc- 
trine of inspiration asserted things which cannot be main- 
tained in face of a serious reading and exposition of what the 
Bible itself says about itself, and in face of an honest apprecia- 
tion of the facts of its origin and tradition. Therefore the postu- 
late on which 17th century man staked everything proved 
incapable of fulfillment. (Ibid., pp. 525-26) 


I was reading my own spiritual biography; the existen- 
tial pastoral experience that had exposed the vulnerability 
of my own theological position and triggered the serious 
search for a new basis for preaching and pastoral care led 
me to the discovery that I had fallen into the very pitfall 
against which Barth warned. 

I struggled. Berkhof watched me dangle. 1 wanted him 
to give me answers, to solve the mystery of biblical author- 
ity. He only smiled and let me keep working. He did tell 
me he, too, had walked the path [ was on, but ] would have 


Berkhof watched me dangle. 

I wanted him to give me answers, 
to solve the mystery of biblical 
authority. He only smiled and 
let me keep working. 


to find my own way. He was not forthcoming with 
answers but was most helpful in aiding me to clarify the 
questions. 

I remember suggesting | should write my dissertation 
on this matter. 1 was convinced there would be little theo- 
logical progress on any front if in the RCA we were not 
freed from a doctrine of inspiration that, for all the protes- 
tations, looked suspiciously like the seventeenth-century 
version Barth attributed to the orthodox who lost the vitali- 
ty of faith by lusting for certainty they could control. He 
responded simply, “Do you realize what they will do to 
you?” 

My dissertation subject did not develop in the area of 
biblical authority, but I did come to an understanding that 
enabled me to remain under the authority of Scripture as 
Word of God while recognizing as well the human nature 
of that witness and the continuing work of God’s Spirit 
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making the witness the Word of God here and now. 

Just as I was forging a new foundation for preaching 
and pastoral care, I experienced a personal crisis, a painfy 
divorce and breakup of my family. It seemed my future 
ministry was in jeopardy just when | felt more strongly 
than ever the desire to engage in the ministry of the Worg 
Then the congregation | first served, which is the Spring 
Lake, Michigan, congregation I still serve, invited me tg 
return, an act of grace and, for me, the greatest confi 
tion of my call to ministry I have ever experienced, 

Grace became a tangible human experience. Grace wag 
incarnate in this people. They touched me and I knew the 
touch of God. They took me in, supported me in the care of 
my three small children, believed in me, and through 
them, I was healed. That took courage, for in 1971 that was 
a radical thing to do. That is where it all started, 1 believe. 
for my experience became a paradigm for the ministry of 
grace in this congregation. 

Two decades of exhilarating pastoral ministry have 
issued from a mediation of grace from people to pastor, 
The conjunction of intensive theological reflection and con- 
crete human experience created the occasion for a congre: 
gation to become an alternative to church as usual. That 
combination continues to be fruitful as we strive to live 
into our name, Christ Community, a name we chose in 
1971 to express a new vision and to create a new image. 
Newness did not come without cost, without a willingness 
to let go of congregational patterns which had grown and 
developed over 101 years of life in the Spring Lake co; 
munity. The name change signaled a willingness to die to 
what had been, trusting the God of resurrection to create 
something new. 

A theological vision, hammered out of the dialogue 
with Scripture and concrete human experience is at the 
center of our life. For me, human experience has driven 
to theological reflection, and theological investigation has 
freed me to proclaim good news with evangelical passion 
and intellectual integrity. 

The vision that shapes us could not have evolved had] 
not come to a new understanding of Scripture, as indicate 
above. I believe Scripture is normative, God’s Spirit mov 
ing the human author to witness to the “happening” 0 
God’s revelation. Scripture arises out of the history of Israel 
and Jesus, the locus God in freedom chose to unveil God's 
eternal purpose for Creation, the “place” in which God's 
grace has come to clear demonstration. 

But, the story goes on. Just as the biblical witness is the 
interpretation and reinterpretation in light of ongoing his 
torical experience of living under the reign of God, so the 
church keeps alive the story of Israel and Jesus Christ, Dif 
must constantly re-frame the given story, casting it in new per 
spective, as it moves through history's unfolding landscape. Any 
expression of Christian faith must be shaped through dia 
logue with that witness. The Bible is the inspired preaching 
of the community of faith, but preaching in the power OF 
the Spirit is today, as well, Word of God. God's revelation 
in Israel and Jesus is listened to in the context of concrete 
human experience. Revelation “happens” as Barth insiste@, 
and it still happens. 

Traditionally, the Scriptures have been used in af 
authoritarian manner, laying the “then” over “now” in@ 
prescriptive way. One preaches “correct beliefs” and 
locked into specific practices of life and worship. We a 


seeking rather to experience God in concrete human expe- 
yience tlumined by Scripture so that our faith and our life 
connect. 

In preaching and teaching I have cultivated openness, 
affirmed diversity, and encouraged respect for a broad 
spectrum of opinion. A closed belief system disallows the 
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If an external rule holds absolute 
authority, then I cannot honestly 
evaluate my own concrete human 
experience. I have the answer 
before I can formulate the question. 
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possibility of a full human experience, which is always 
developing, to remain connected to one’s authentic Spiritu- 
al perceptions—which cannot help but receive the impact 
of present experience. If an external rule holds absolute 
authority, then I cannot honestly evaluate my own con- 
crete hurnan experience. I have the answer before I can for- 
mulate the question. Where such biblicism is the rule, the 
gulf between “correct belief” and actual experience 
widens. Subscription to a doctrinal system that is absolu- 
tized forces compartmentalization of religious belief fromm 
everyday experience of the world and life. 

If there is a center to the theological understanding that 
shapes our total existence as a people, it is the theology of 
grace. Out of the barrenness of Sarah’s womb (Gen. 11:30) 
God began a movement with particular focus in order to 
tealize the universal purpose expressed in creation. A the- 
ology of creation embraces the covenant of grace initiated 
with Abraham, through whom God would bring grace to 
all nations. God’s electing love found expression in the 
‘ovenant community, not to the exclusion of the many, but 
on behalf of the many. 

If1 would point to one theological insight that has trans- 
formed my preaching and released me to embrace al! who 
come and, consequently, has formed the mind and heart of 
this community, it is the universal extent of God’s grace. I 
Will not argue universalism; I think when we come to 
isms” we generally know too much; we become ideologi- 
fal. But that God’s grace is of far greater extent than it has 
been traditionally understood is a deep conviction and it 
has changed my ministry. 

The limits of grace can be debated. Christians differ. But 
that to which I witness regarding my own experience of 
Ministry and the tone quality of the congregation cannot be 
“nied. [t is rooted in a theology of grace that takes histori- 
shape in Israel and the church and embraces creation. 
Profound sense of God's grace brings one a very great 
®edom, freedom from fear and defensiveness, freedom 

™m the anxiety of what the future holds for human devel- 
Pment, scientific discovery, or philosophical formulation. 
Face brings freedom and creates openness. There are no 
§stions we dare not ask, no perspectives we fear to bring 
€xpression. 
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The people have joined me in a pilgrimage of faith. 

There is no “Christ Community line.” They trust me and 
give me freedom to probe and test, and I give them free- 
dom to agree or disagree. I have continued to do serious 
theological study and I offer classes in theology. For exam- 
ple, we have studied Berkhof’s Christian Faith, King’s On 
Being a Christian, Does God Exist?, and A Theology for the 
Third Millenium, along with David Tracy, Charles Davis, 
Edward Schillebeeckx, and many others. I always let the 
congregation know where I am investigating, what ques- 
tions are pressing to me, and in which direction I am mov- 
ing. 
We do theology together—indirectly. Out of concrete 
human experience, the stuff of our present experience of 
life in family, community, and world, we think theological- 
ly. The biblical story illumines experience, and experience 
elicits new light from the Scriptures. Our theology is not a 
static given; it is in process, an ongoing adventure of seeing 
our life in God's light, a joyful and serious endeavor of dis- 
covering what it means to live before the face of God. 

By seeking to define and clarify the questions that move 
our human existence, rather than claiming to have 
answers, we give space for a broad spectrum of persons to 
join the journey. The openness of the community creates 
freedom to be open to any contemporary quest for mean- 
ing, for transcendence. Those who are empty and rootless 
are not impressed if handed a ready-made answer before 
their question is sensitively heard. 

The recent widespread interest in the work in mytholo- 
gy by Joseph Campbell, popularized by the interview with 
Bill Moyers and published under the title The Power of 
Myth, is just one example of the spiritual quest of multi- 
tudes who have given up on the institutional church as a 
place where their quest might be satisfied. What responsi- 
bility do we bear for their despair of finding in the church 
some clue to spiritual reality, to the experience of God? 
Secure in the grace of God, our faith is not fragile. When I 
encounter the defensiveness and fear so common in our 
churches today, | am amazed at the lack of confidence in 
the truth of biblical faith as though it need be protected 
from the challenge of new insights and angles of vision. 

God’s grace—before it, I am in awe, humbled, full of 
gratitude. I rest in it and feel a freedom to let God be God, 
to entrust my flawed self and fallible understanding to 
God's mercy. I don’t know why some experience anguish 
in ministry and | have known such joy. I know all is grace; 
therefore boasting is excluded, but so is despair. 

There is enough pain in the church to go around, and 
simplistic solutions and pious clichés only deepen the 
woundedness. Our story is simply a story of trust, resting 
in the good and gracious God, letting go of yesterday's for- 
mulations if they no longer connect with today’s experi- 
ence; letting go of church structures that have outlived the 
purpose for which they were created. 

Maybe the tnuth is that the institutional church has to 
die. Maybe our pain stems from our desperate attempts to 
rescue structures which are warring against the larger pur- 
poses of the Sovereign One. Maybe our techniques and 
promotional schemes, our growth strategies and evange- 
lism campaigns are human control measures borrowed 
from the marketing strategy of a consumer society. We 
may have to let the church die, but God is not dead. ~ 
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Two Ways of Doing Theology 


By John H. Piet 


What attracts me to Lesslie Newbigin is the way he 
does theology. Educated in the university world of 
Great Britain, Newbigin had to articulate the uniqueness 
of the Christian faith in the presence of those who did 
not believe it. Ever since, he has concentrated on the 
world. 

I, on the other hand, except for high school, was 
trained in parochial schools where reformational theolo- 
gy formed the basis of the curriculum. The model or 
paradigm used to create this theology taught me to con- 
centrate on differences between Christians. 

The reformational way and Newbigin’s way is the 
concern of this paper. 

Reformational theology, as the name suggests, origi- 
nated during the sixteenth century when the Christians 
who separated from Rome had to declare what they 
believed in contrast to the church from which they came. 

An illustration of reformational paradigm is Article 
XXIX of the Belgic Confession, written in 1561. This arti- 
cle, in defining the true church—accent on true—does so 
with false churches in mind. It begins with the Anabap- 
tists from which present-day Mennonites, Hutterites, 
and Baptists derive. It closes with the Roman Catholic 
Church, which it calls the false church, faulting it for 
placing itself and its ordinances above the Word of God, 
for not celebrating the sacraments as Christ has institut- 
ed them in his Word, and for persecuting those who 
lived according to the Word of God, defects for which 
the article rebukes the Church of Rome. The last sen- 
tence carries these telling words, “These two churches 
can be easily known and distinguished one from the other.” 

The characteristics that distinguish the true from a 
false church are the marks or notations Article XXIX 
inserts between the paragraph on the Anabaptists and 
the one dealing with the Roman Catholic Church. These 
notations are the pure preaching of the gospel, the pure 
administration of the sacraments, and the exercise of 
church discipline for punishing sin. The adverbs true 
and pure govern the method because they imply false 


John H. Piet, now retired in Holland, Michigan, has served as 
a Reformed Church in America missionary to India and has 
taught missions at Western Theological Seminary. In 
retirement, he has also served in Nepal and Japan. 
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and impure somewhere else. The gegentiber of the refor 
mational paradigm, in other words, is other Christians. 

This way of arriving at correctness in theological 
thought resembles a referee who oversees a tennis 
match. While sitting high above the net, the referee 
watches the ball pass from one court to the other and 
determines how the game will proceed. 


Masao Takenaka, a current Japanese theologian, com- 


pares this paradigm to Japanese sword-fencing or chai 
bara in which the opponents shout a loud “ya-ya,” after 
which they lunge at one another. He says that those who 


do theology in this way attempt to develop a rational 
argument about God, are steeped in Greek philosophy, 


and are led to argue about God rather than personally 
appreciating and acknowledging what God is doing in 


the living reality of life. Their aim is to destroy the con- | 


cepts of their opponents by debate. 


Grateful as ] am for my education and the foundation 


it gave me, ! do have reservations now about the way in 


which I was taught to “do” theology. Granted, the refo - 


mational paradigm I was taught served a useful purpose 
in the past; the method is now outdated and obsolete. 


In the sixteen hundreds, it was necessary to concen | 
trate on the “true” gospel and “duly administered” | 
sacraments. It was the only way in which the Reformers | 


could justify their separate existence. 


The situation today is quite different. What Christians 


everywhere face is the peril of scientific secularis 
which attributes everything to natural causes and ma 
God irrelevant. There are other movements as well, such 


a 


as the resurgence of other religions, but scientific sect | 


larism is the primary one. This, at least, is the premist 
on which I base my plea for a method such as Newbigil 
uses. 


Meanwhile, we must consider several unfortunat | 
consequences that have flowed from the reformational] 
paradigm and that plague us still. One is that ever sinc® 


the Reformation, all churches, including the Romaf 
Catholic Church, have affirmed their uniqueness ant 
justified their separate existence through the paradig 


The Roman Catholic Church in the Tridentine Cate 


chism, for instance, defines the Roman Church thus: 
The Church...consists principally of two parts, the ont 
called the Church triumphant, the other, the militant... Tl 


Church militant is the society of all the faithful who still 
dwell on earth, and is cailed militant, because it wages eter- 
nal war with those most implacable enemies, the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

The first distinctive character, therefore, of the true Church 
described in the Creed of the Fathers, consists in its unity... 
This Church has, also, one ruler and one governor, the 
invisible one, Christ, whom the eternal Father has made 
head over all the Church, which is his body: but the visible 
one is he, who, the legitimate successor of Peter, the Prince 
of the Apostles, occupies the See of Rome. 


Another unfavorable result is the numerous divisions 
within Protestantism itself. In the United States and 
Canada alone there are over 730 different expressions of 
the Christian faith. In Japan, where Christians make up 
jess than 2 percent of the population (some place the fig- 

‘ure even lower), there are 116 Protestant mission boards 
| and societies providing 2,732 missionaries, 2,456 of 
' whom are actually in the country at any one time. 

A third consequence is that within each separate 
denomination there are self-appointed “guardians” who 
assume it is their God-given duty to keep others in line. 

| In doing this, they stifle creativity, shackle the minds of 
the timid, and create fear. Their premise is that the truth, 
as they see it, is a “once for all given” with which no one 
has a right to tamper. 

This became apparent to me when, after twenty years 
as a missionary in India, I accepted a professorship in a 
Reformed seminary. I soon discovered that because they 
feared heresy charges, my fellow professors were not 
writing definitive theology. The anomaly was that we 
had to educate students with material whose authors 
were not of the Reformed persuasion. Fortunately, this 
has now changed. 

Several years before I returned to the United States, I 


Gradually, through my association 

with thinkers like Newbigin, I realized 
that I could no longer use the reforma- 
tional method either within the church 
or in the world of Hinduism and Islam 


in which I lived. 
| discovered that those who practice the reformational 
method are tempted to demean those who disagree with 
them. I did this when I practiced the method. I not only 
belittled the thinking of Christians who differed from 
me, but ] looked askance on people of other faiths to 
whom I came to minister. 

Gradually, through my association with thinkers like 
Newbigin, I realized that I could no longer use the refor- 
} National method either within the church or in the 

World of Hinduism and Islam in which I lived. When I 

ame to India in 1940, discussions among the Church of 
# England, the English Methodist Church, and the South 
4 'Ndia United Church (a union of eight different bodies, 


Calvinistically oriented) were in progress. Eight years 
later after the Church of South India was inaugurated 
and I became the chairman of the Planning Committee 
for the Madras Diocese, other members of the committee 
challenged my use of the reformational model. I recall 
one of them saying, “John, we are tired of your nega- 
tivism. Is there nothing positive the Reformed Church 
can contribute to the union?” 

I then began to rethink my heritage and found much 
the Reformed Church could add to the new church. In 
the course of my reappraisal, I also discovered that the 
reformational method, when used to fix particularized 
truth in concrete, is contrary to the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion itself. Although John Calvin, who articulated the 
genius of the Reformed faith, used the method, he did so 
in terms of movement and process. He struggled for “a 
better form of the church closer to the Word of God” or 
“a reformed church constantly in the process of reforma- 
tion.” 

The last and most serious discovery I made was that 
the method does not derive from the Word of God. The 
paradigm is extra-biblical; the New Testament believers 
had no fellow Christians against whom they could react. 
Their frame of reference was the world, which Jesus had 
come to save. They, enlightened by the Spirit, looked to 
God through the church and then to the world to deter- 
mine in which way they could mediate the saving grace 
of God and with his help bring the universe back to him- 
self. 

Paul does this in Galatians. He begins with the one 
gospel, which he summarizes as being justified in 
Christ, which results from faith in the Son of God, who 
loves people and gave himself for them. It is the gospel 
of freedom, a gospel of the Spirit, a gospel that demands 
that if we live by the Spirit, we also must be guided by 
the Spirit. And we know this by the fruit of the Spirit, 
which is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, generosity, 
faithfulness, gentleness, and self-control. 

The model Paul uses looks to God through the church 
and to the world; a model that all Christians today 
should use to meet the challenges of society and to offer 
answers to the confused and meaningless way of life so 
many follow. 

The conflict that plagues Christians today is the dif- 
ferent paradigms people use, the reformational or “over- 
against” one and the so-called “missionary” one where 
unity and mission are the top priorities. It is a contest 
between those who desire to keep the church “pure” 
and those who say the church is by its very nature mis- 
sion. In the missionary paradigm, which Newbigin 
showed me, purity is a by-product of mediating the 
gospel to the world. 

During one of my furloughs, I spoke to a large con- 
gregation regarding the biblical concept of the church 
and the attempt of the Church of South India to express 
this in its constitution. After the service, an elder said to 
me, “The idea of the church about which you spoke is 
alright where you work, but it has no place here.” My 
unexpressed question was, “Where do we begin, with 
the Reformation or with the Bible?” 

As | see it, the inability of churches in the West to 
shift from one paradigm to the other seems to be the 
root cause why cooperation and union between or 
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among them is so difficult. In a sense this is understand- 
able because these churches must overcome four hun- 
dred years of history. 

These denominations are also unable to define them- 
selves in such a distinct way that they stand out clearly 
from others. A primary item on their differing agendas, 
therefore, is for each of them, and more particularly 
together with others, to define the church in terms of the 
primary reason God brings the church into being. 

As I look back on fifty years of service to the church, 
twenty in India, twenty-four in the United States, three 
in Nepal, and two in Japan, I am grateful my thinking 
has been influenced and my faith deepened by my asso- 
ciation with Newbigin and others. It is they who helped 
me cross the boundary from “ya-ya” to what Takenaka 
calls “ha-ha” theology. “Ha-ha” theology teaches Chris- 


"Ha-ha” theology teaches 
Christians to discern the reality 

of God's presence in the world, 

to rejoice in it, and to say, "Ah-ha! 
In this way God is working in our 
world, in a way I did not know." 
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tians to discern the reality of God’s presence in the 
world, to rejoice in it, and to say, “Ah-ha! In this way 
God is working in our world, in a way I did not know.” 
Takenaka compares this experience to the one Jacob had 
when he saw a ladder set up on the earth, the top of it 
reaching to heaven, with the angels of God ascending 
and descending on it. It was then he heard God say, 
“Know that I am with you and will keep you wherever 

ou go.” Then Jacob awoke from his sleep and said, 
“Surely the LORD is in this place—and I did not know 
it!” (Gen. 28:15-16). 

“Ha-ha” theology has helped me appreciate the gifts 
God has given other Christians. In Katmandu, for 
instance, there were twenty-two denominations, and we 
sang “Silent Night, Holy Night” in twelve different lan- 
guages. The life of the congregation was enriched when 
each denomination was asked to contribute the best of 
its heritage to our common life in a country where the 
king was an incarnation of the Hindu god Vishnu and 
where we by our words and example endeavored to 
declare Jesus Christ as Lord. 

“Ha-ha” theology has also enabled me to approach 
people of other faiths in an entirely different way. Dur- 
ing my sabbatical in 1978, the lecture committee in 
Kodaikanal, India, asked me to speak about the Chris- 
tian approach to Hindus and Muslims. Since I chose Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan, a top rated philosopher and former 
president of India, as a representative of Hinduism, I 
submitted my lecture to him for his comments and sug- 
gestions. Both of us at the time lived in the city of 
Madras, quite near one another. He returned my lecture 
with further reading material and invited me to his 
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home to discuss the subject with him. 

In one of his articles Radhakrishnan had writte, 
“Life makes sense, and it is up to the philosopher to dig 
cover it.” The day before our meeting, however, the Jay, 
students of Madras had an altercation with bus driver, 
and during a scuffle, the students threw one of th, 
drivers over the railing of a dormitory and killed him, — 

During the interview, I asked Radhakrishnan wha 
sense a philosopher could make of an incident such a 
this, made more poignant by the realization that thes 
same students would administer the law when the 
graduated. Radhakrishnan placed his head in his hang 
and said, “Let’s not talk about that. I am as confused a 
you are.” 

I then turned to the subject of transmigration 9 
rebirth, an important concept for Hindus. Having read 
Radhakrishnan’s latest book, Religion in a Changin 
World, | asked him why in 182 pages he had not men 
tioned the subject at all? Radhakrishnan said he was not 
aware of the omission. So hearing, I asked him what h 
personally thought of the idea. He replied, “I think it i 
one of the least likely of the Hindu doctrines.” 

“But this is not what you wrote in your translation 9 
The Bhagavadgita,” I said. | then read what he had 
ten there, 


Just as a person casts off worn-out garments and puts on 
others that are new, even so does the embodied soul cast g 
worn-out bodies and take on others that are new. 


At this point, I could have expounded the differenc 
between transmigration and eternal life, which at on 
time I would have done; but to what avail? Instead, 
personalized the matter by saying, “Dr. Radhakrishnat 
you are in the sunset of life. Will what you believ 
regarding rebirth hold you into the sunset?” 

He replied, “What can I say? I have lived according 
the best insights I had.” And then, after a moment 
quiet, he asked me, “And what do you believe?” 

I thereupon quoted the first answer of the Heidelbe 
Catechism: 


My only comfort, in life and in death, is that I belong 
body and soul, in life and in death—not to myself but ton 
faithful Savior, Jesus Christ. 


When I had finished, Radhakrishnan said, “Thal 
beautiful.” . 

From that point on, we turned to my lecture. Haé 
used the reformational paradigm with Radhakrishna 
we would have departed as opponents in a debate: 
is, | shall always remember a wistful philosopher, © 
fronted by the claims of Christ, say, “That’s beautiful 
and look upon him as a fellow pilgrim on the roa@ 
life, struggling to make sense out of a life that deé 
does its best to destroy. 

We Christians have a choice. We can continue WI 
the reformational paradigm, which | predict in the 10 
run will lead us more deeply into the morass of disaT™ 
Or we can begin to do theology with fellow Christia 
in which case we will have to switch to the missiom 
paradigm. I am grateful that Newbigin and otf 
encouraged me to do the latter. 


By Laura Vander Veen 


Only six words, and they weren't even addressed to 
| him. But when he heard them, he came unglued. 
}, Inwardly, of course. At the time he didn’t let on (or so he 
) hoped) that they evoked a sense of instant recognition 
| and sent a searing, almost physical pain to his heart. But 
when he got home it was the only part of the conference 

| he seemed to want to talk about. I could see how dis- 


He had attended the workshop on stewardship, but 
i) those at the table he joined for dinner that evening had 
} just come from the one on church growth. A young min- 
ister, whom he did not know at all, was describing the 
4 frustration of ministering to a small, struggling congre- 
iy gation that was more concerned with survival than with 
growth. An older minister, whom he knew slightly, 
}Scemed to have a sense of what the younger one was 
aif talking about, and said, “I think I know the kind of con- 
‘}gtegation you're talking about.” Then came the six sear- 

df ing words. “They'll love you, but nothing happens.” 
#) 1 found myself confused, for I noticed that I was both 
Surprised that Dave was so upset by these words and, at 

so the same time, not the least surprised. 

ul) I remember the dinner conversations we had during 
diithe first year of our marriage (Dave's last in seminary). I 
eajould complain about the cynical attitude expressed by 
#veral of my fellow teachers toward their students, 
iiade worse by the even more cynical attitude of the 
loWSsistant principal, who had more contact with them 


on aura Vander Veen is the pen name under which the author 
thi'metimes writes about life in the parish. Her husband is a 
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Six Searing Words 


than did the principal. When my idealistic ire was 
exhausted, Dave, in his much gentler manner, would 
express his surprise and disappointment at the rather 
shameless careerism expressed by so many of his class- 
mates and by their preoccupation with getting what 
they considered “a good call.” 

When asked what this meant, they would usually 
define it negatively by identifying (or so it seems in ret- 
rospect) the very church to which Dave was called just a 
few months later. What was to be avoided was a small 
congregation with an insufficient demographic base (DB 
they called it) for speedy and substantial growth. This 
seemed to include small urban churches in areas too 
blue-collar and too Catholic to have a very promising 
DB and small rural churches in towns too small to have 
any DB at all. A “good call,” it became clear, was either 
to a large and flourishing church or to one located where 
church growth strategists would have tried to start one 
if it weren’t already there. 

I could see that Dave was appalled by all this, though 
that was a word he would never have used. It wasn’t 
that he was uninterested in evangelism and church 
growth; it was just that he was genuinely nervous about 
the tendency to define successful ministry in quantita- 
tive terms that might easily reflect a favorable DB more 
than the working of the Spirit. 1 remember being glad 
that he was the one who was called to one of those 
small, struggling, unpromising urban churches, 
although I found myself confessing a certain self-righ- 
teousness about this in my private prayers. Still, I felt 
this congregation not only needed but deserved a pastor 
as free from the “success syndrome” as Dave was some- 
how able to be. 

It was because of this very freedom that I was sur- 
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prised to see how shaken he was by the words, “They'll 
love you, but nothing happens.” 

At the same time, I wasn’t at all surprised, because 
when I first heard them I had the same shock of recogni- 
tion that Dave had apparently had. There was no doubt 
that his congregation loved him. This incident occurred 
shortly after his third annual performance review by 
consistory, and it had been embarrassingly favorable. 
What is more, it was clear that there was a deep and 
genuine affection for him throughout the congregation. 

Although Dave is awfully easy to love (as I know best 
of all), this is truly remarkable. For there are factions in 
the church that did not suspend their feuds (I think the 
word is not too strong) upon the arrival of the new pas- 
tor, He has had the unenviable task of mediating their 


I suppose all ministers worth their 
salt come to a new parish with 
unrealistic hopes about the kind 
of response their preaching and 
their leadership will receive. 


——$———————— 


(often unbelievably petty) squabbles and trying to unite 
them in support of the church’s programs. What is 
remarkable is that to all appearances at least, none of the 
animosity that unfortunately remains among them has 
rubbed off on him. The Hatfields are as fond of him as 
are the McCoys. 

So it was clearly the last three words and not the first 
three that caused him to come unglued. The funny thing 
is, they aren’t even true. I suppose all ministers worth 
their salt come to a new parish with unrealistic hopes 
about the kind of response their preaching and their 
leadership will receive. Dave certainly did, and the 
result was that from time to time he got depressed, Min- 
istry seemed more like a sentence than a cail. I remem- 
ber one occasion when he said, “I might as well be 
preaching to the fish.” 

But good things were happening in the church, and 
one of the reasons these times of discouragement did 
not last long was that we learned to take stock and 
acknowledge them. I pointed out how intently the con- 
gregation, including the young people, listened to his 
sermons and how frequently after a counseling session 
he had reported that this individual or that couple was 
making real progress. He did not share the details of 
these with me, but I do know that he felt especially good 
when two different parties agreed to seek professional 
help beyond what he could offer for dealing with deep 
and long-standing personal and family problems. | 
remember in one of those cases, where such a move 
seemed especially overdue to him, he said, “That one 
referral may be worth a dozen sermons.” 

He did not leave the whole job to me. He would 
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“admit” (he actually used that word once) that some 
exciting things were happening in the church school ap, 
in the youth program. And we would rejoice toget 
over the new families that had joined the church a 
over the members that had come out of the woodwork 
become part of parish life once again. Two of these w 
actually serving on the present consistory. We agre 
that it was a good sign that the congregation seemed 
be taking a new pride in the appearance of the chu 
building, both inside and outside; and we noted of 
indications that people were feeling good about th 
church. 

We did not attempt to be complete in listing the 
encouraging signs in the life of this congregation, and ] 
am not trying now to remember all the things we co 
mented on from time to time. The point then and now 
that the congregation didn’t just love Dave. Someth 
was happening. 

But there remains the fact that the undercurrent of 
frustration that occasionally surfaced as a real attack of 
discouragement or depression never really went away 
did what undercurrents do best; it went back und 
ground. There also remains the fact that those six words 
that weren’t even spoken to him, proved surprisingly 
painful. “They'll love you, but nothing happens.” 

It seems that somehow they named (or misnamed) 4 
pain we hadn’t managed to confront in the conver 
tions I have just described. The two we spoke of m 
extensively were two I knew he shared with several o 
his colleagues in churches both large and small. Both 
involved what seemed like a low level of commitment 
among the members. Attendance patterns were one sign 
of this. For too many of them the Sunday morning wor 
ship service was something to do once or twice a month, 
assuming there wasn’t something else more inviting to 
do. You couldn’t even count on consistory members 
attend regularly for the Communion service. | remem 
having noted cheerfully, a month or two previously, that 
all but one member of consistory had been present fot 
Communion. This was progress. But of course I kn 
that both of us thought that in a truly healthy churchit 


o 


We talked about this from time to 
time, and it clearly bothered both 
of us. But it was only Dave, I 
knew, who wondered, "If I were 
doing a better job, wouldn't this 
be different?" 


would be the exception rather than the rule for 4% 
members of consistory to miss the Communion servic 

We talked about this from time to time, and it cleat 
bothered both of us. But it was only Dave, I knew, WIE 
wondered, “If | were doing a better job, wouldn't this ® 


afferent?” 

Stewardship was another troubling area. The church 
was paying its bills and Dave's salary was never late. 
put if it weren’t for an endowment that came from a 
3me when the church was almost three times its present 
ize, there would be a serious financial crisis. Congrega- 
fional giving was considerably below operating expens- 
es, and there was nothing you could call either vision or 
excitement in the benevolence area. Dave was quite con- 
fent with his salary and didn’t like to appear to be a 
money-grubbing minister, but occasionally he preached 
solidly biblical sermons about stewardship as an inte- 
gral part of the life of faith. I think it was here more than 
anywhere else that he had the sense he might as well 
preach to the fish. 

} In these two areas someone might say, “They'll love 

P you, but nothing happens,” and while that wouldn't be 
entirely true, it would be the kind of overstatement that 
pointed to a real truth. In attendance patterns and in 
stewardship there hadn't been much response to Dave's 
inistry. 

} But we had talked freely about our shared disap- 

{ pointment here, and, to repeat, it seemed to both of us 
at those six words had sneaked up behind Dave and 
aught him off guard by pointing to a previously 
ynnamed pain. 

As soon as we said this to each other we both knew 
what it was. We both knew that new members had 
ined the church. But we also both knew that each new 

@member seemed to be canceled by the loss of another. 
moome died; some moved away to retirement homes of 
myarious sorts; one key family was lost to a job transfer; 
and another transferred to another church because of 
fensions in the Couples Club. 
Although we both had a sense that the congregation 
as about the same size as when we came, there seemed 
9 be a silent agreement between us not to talk about 
is. did not know, though I was not surprised when 
Jave told me, that on the annual reports to the denomi- 
hation, the number of active members fluctuated 
een two more and two fewer than had been here 
Pree years ago. He also knew, when he heard the 
ords, “but nothing happens,” that at the moment it 
Pras a dead heat. There were exactly as many members 
S when we came three years ago. 

Our conversations (and we've spent a surprising 

ount of time trying to come to grips with this seem- 
hgly innocent incident) suggest to me that Dave discov- 

Fed three things from it. 

First, he was not as free from the “success syndrome” 
S both of us thought. He realized both (1) that as the 
Pstor of a small, struggling church he often felt judged, 
Waluated by his colleagues and by denominational offi- 

#'s in terms of growth criteria and (2) that he felt this 
#*Y although none of them had ever said anything to 
to suggest that this was the case. He concluded that 
ae criteria had become such a part of his own mindset 
at he assumed their presence in others, with or with- 

+ met evidence, 
rie Despite his conscious and sincere resistance to the 
m'sger is better” mentality that is so much a part of 
nerican culture and into which the church has so often 
@ght, he was far less immune to this virus than he had 


Y 
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thought. Zero Population Growth has a nice ring to it, 
ecologically speaking; but Zero Membership Growth 
doesn’t sound the same, ecclesiastically speaking. 
Second, Dave realized that his disappointments about 
the levels of commitment shown in attendance and 
stewardship patterns, which he talked about freely with 
me and with colleagues, were intensified by his discour- 
agement over the lack of growth, which he did not. He 


I did a small, counted cross-stitch piece 
with those last nine words on it, Up 
there the only sign of success is faith- 
fulness, had it nicely framed, and gave 
it to Dave on the Sunday of his ordina- 
tion five weeks later. 
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knew that all ministers had expectations of response 
that their congregations did not fulfill, but in large or 
growing congregations these seemed more like the nor- 
mal course of events and less like failure. Psychological- 
ly speaking, it seems that growth covers a multitude of 
goals not reached. 

Finally, and most importantly, Dave discovered that 
he didn’t really know the meaning of the idea he had 
taken as the basis of his ministry. When he graduated 
from seminary, the commencement address was titled, 
“Jesus the Do-Gooder.” The speaker took as his text part 
of Acts 10:38, “Jesus...went about doing good.” He 
reminded us that there was a positive mode of doing 
good—the healings, the exorcisms, the teaching—and a 
negative mode of doing good—resisting the religious 
and political leaders of his day. 

He pointed out that while the positive good made a 
big difference in the lives of the people it touched, it 
gained him no lasting loyalty. First the crowds deserted 
him, and eventually even the disciples forsook him and 
fled. Then he pointed out that the negative good pro- 
duced more dramatic results, but not the kind a minister 
hopes for. The multi-layered power structure in 
Jerusalem turned against him lethally. He concluded 
with a text of his own. “You have heard that it was said, 
“God does not cail you to be successful but to be faith- 
ful.’ But I say to you that in God’s eyes faithfulness is suc- 
cess. Down here success is the sign of faithfulness, but up 
there the only sign of success is faithfulness.” 

I did a small, counted cross-stitch piece with those 
last nine words on it, Up there the only sign of success is 
faithfulness, had it nicely framed, and gave it to Dave on 
the Sunday of his ordination five weeks later. Today it 
sits on his desk where he sees it every day. But now it 
seems that those nine inspired words had been no match 
for the six searing words, and Dave said to me with 
tears in his eyes that while he could preach a pretty 
good sermon on faithfulness (he had done so just three 
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weeks earlier), he wasn’t sure now that he knew just 
what it meant for his own ministry. “I think I’ve been 
doing good,” he said, “but somehow that doesn’t seem 
good enough.” 

That was a conversation stopper. We sat in silence for 
quite a while, rescued eventually by a telephone cal}. For 
several weeks we said nothing more about the matter, 
knowing that we had to come back to it, but not know- 
ing how. 

Strangely, it was the worst disaster of my teaching 
career that opened a way out of our awkward silence. | 
was trying to teach Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral to high 
school seniors. (Whose bright idea was that?) The idea 
of trying to find the right reason for becoming a martyr 
struck them as positively weird; but what really con- 
vinced them that Becket was from a different planet was 
when he said, 


They know and do not know, what it is to act or suffer. 
They know and do not know, that action is suffering 
And suffering is action. 


As for myself, | was more nearly sure that I disagreed 
with what Eliot was getting at here than that | knew 
what exactly it was. | didn’t have much luck thinking 
about the relationship between action and suffering, but 
I found myself thinking about a sermon on suffering 
that Dave had preached last spring during Lent. It was 
on one of those texts from the Gospels about taking up 
the cross and following Jesus. 

He put his finger right on the problem we have mak- 
ing any sense of the idea of being cross-bearers. If we 
lived in a situation where people were really persecuted 
for their faith, we’d have no problem. But we don’t. So 
to make the text have some relevance for our own lives, 
we trivialize it by talking about bearing the all-too-ordi- 
nary misfortunes of daily life with a measure of courage 
and patience. There is real suffering when we encounter 
illness, the death of a loved one, family tensions, 
divorce, unemployment, and so forth. 

But when we say of someone in such a situation that 
she is “bearing her cross,” we forget that the cross repre- 
sents a voluntary suffering that one could easily avoid 
but chooses not to because of the commitment of one’s 
faith. 

He brought in two texts from the Epistles that posed 
the same problem. (We later tracked them down: Philip- 
pians 3:10 and 1 Peter 4:13.) They talk about our koinonia, 
(one of the three Greek words | know, along with logos 
and agape; koinonia means sharing or fellowship or com- 
munion) in the sufferings of Christ. In both cases the 
context was persecution, and he challenged us forcefully 
to ask what it means to share in the sufferings of Christ 
when we are safe from persecution. Courage in the face 
of cancer is one thing, he suggested; bearing the cross 
another. 

1 reminded Dave of the sermon and told him | 
thought it had something to do with the sense that he 
didn’t really know what faithfulness in ministry meant. 
“Maybe you were right,” I said, “in thinking that doing 
good isn’t good enough. You were right to reject the 
idea that faithfulness means doing good and getting big 
results. But it doesn’t follow that doing good is the 
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whole story. Maybe faithfulness means both doing an, 
suffering, and up to now we've been thinking only j 
terms of the doing part.” 

What followed was a very rambling conversatig, 
about the question of the kinds of suffering that belong 
to faithful ministry, short of outright persecution. I thing 
we eventually identified three. 

One is the Koinonia in the sufferings of the congrega, 
tion and of the world, entering such an intimate fellow 
ship with one’s parishioners and with the least of Je 
sisters and brothers around the world that one litera]}, 
shares their pain. When they hurt, you hurt. A second ig 
the suffering of disappointed expectations, being willin: 
to have high enough hopes for spiritual growth an 
commitment in the congregation that these will ofte 
turn out to be unrealistic. The third is the suffering of 
not being successful in the (quantitative) way the world 
and often the church, define success. 

These three sufferings have at least three things in 
common. They are not the ordinary trials of life. They 
are avoidable, if one chooses to avoid them: the first by 
keeping one’s psychic distance from pain, the second by 
lowering one’s expectations or exaggerating people's 
response, and the third by seeking only green pastures 
in which to minister. Finally, they all were part of Jesus’ 
life. To make oneself vulnerable to them is to share j 
the sufferings of Christ. That is what makes them a part 
of faithful ministry. 

There is this difference among them, however. While 
the first two belong to ministry in any kind of parish, the 
third has a special link to the small, struggling chureh 


Courage in the face of cancer is 
one thing, he suggested; bearing 
the cross another. 


This does not make that kind of ministry better or worse 
than other kinds, only different, just as a ministry that 
encounters persecution is neither better nor worse thal 
one that does not, only different. It is just that certaif 
kinds of ministry involve their own distinctive ways ¢ 
sharing in the sufferings of Christ. 

The pain of those six searing words did not simph 
evaporate with these insights. I don’t think I can hones 
ly say that Dave is yet able to follow Peter’s encourage 
ment to “rejoice insofar as you are sharing Christ's su 
ferings” (1 Pet. 4:13). Paul’s language seems closer! 
reality, “Not that I have already obtained this or hav 
already reached the goal; but I press on to make it m 
own...straining forward to what lies ahead” (Phil. 3:lé 
13). Still, I think we’ve both come to a deeper undé 
standing of the meaning of faithful ministry; and thé 
seems to be a new contentment as an undercurrent! 
the holy discontent with which Dave always pursues 
vocation. 


fhe Critic and 
he Diplomat 
By Daryl Hart 


O REFORMERS OF FUNDA- 
MENTALISM, HAROLD JOHN 
ACKENGA AND CARL F. H. 
HENRY, (ed.) Joel A. Carpenter, 
New York: Garland Publishing, 
1989), $40.00 (cloth). 


Older histories of fundamentalism 
almost always ended around the year 
1925 with the comic scene of Clarence 
Darrow’s cross-examining William 
ennings Bryan at the Scopes Trial. 
Having already lost battles in the 
Northern Presbyterian and Baptist 
rches succeeded in convincing the 
merican public only that funda- 
mentalism was, according to H. L. 
Mencken, “the basic religion of the 
American clod-hopper.” Even the 
est recent work on fundamentalism 
erpetuates the older view that by 
the late 1920s the movement was 
}defeated. Both George Marsden and 
fEtnest Sandeen conclude their 
counts with the anti-evolution cru- 
de and fundamentalism’s demise 
the wake of the Scopes Trial. 

} Joel A. Carpenter, formerly at the 
pistitute for the Study of American 
Evangelicals and now director of the 
eligion Program at the Pew Charita- 
le Trusts, has focused on fundamen- 
lism during the 1930s and 1940s 
d found, contrary to older percep- 
Ons, that the movement was far 
Hom moribund. To be sure, as funda- 
#Mentalists left mainline denomina- 
Hons they were no longer able to read 
Pout themselves in the major 
ettopolitan dailies. But their lack of 
Moriety did not mean a commensu- 
# 2° lack of vitality. As Carpenter has 
own in his Johns Hopkins disserta- 
on and a number of articles, funda- 
Mtalists channeled their sectarian 
E “gies into a host of church and 
achurch institutions, from Bible 
Pols to campgrounds. One of the 
7. interesting aspects of funda- 
} alist vigor was the neo-evangeli- 
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cal movement of the 1940s. While 
abandoning some of fundamental- 
ism’s defensive strategies, neo-evan- 
gelical leaders such as Harold Ocken- 
ga and Carl F. H. Henry benefited 
from the conservative Protestant 
desire to recover the gospel and to 
shape American society. 

Two Reformers of Fundamentalism, 
which contains representative expres- 
sions of neo-evangelicalism, is the 
final entry in Garland’s forty-five-vol- 
ume reprint series edited by Carpen- 
ter and entitled Fundamentalism in 
American Religions 1880-1950. The 
series shows the different phases of 
the fundamentalist movement and 
includes characteristic fundamental- 
ist concerns such as premillennial] dis- 
pensationalism, revivalism, biblical 
inerrancy, anti-Darwinism, and 
opposition to theological modernism. 
Aside from polemical writings, the 
series also contains hagiographical 
works that portray fundamentalist 
and revivalist leaders as models of 
self-sacrifice and piety, thereby con- 
veying a sense of the movement’s 
ethos. Carpenter has performed a 
worthwhile service in collecting these 
reprints. Not only has he made acces- 
sible a number of out-of-print and 
forgotten sources, but he also demon- 
strates the diversity of a movement 
that drew upon such unlikely sources 
as Moody Bible Institute and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. The series 
reveals, moreover, the longevity of 
fundamentalism. After failing to 
purge modernism from churches and 
schools, conservative Protestants in 
the 1930s established a thriving sub- 
culture that began to gain public 
attention after World War II with 
Billy Graham’s revivals and the 
founding of such neo-evangelical 
institutions as the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals and Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

This final volume in the series, Two 
Reformers of Fundamentalism, embod- 
ies much of the fundamentalist move- 
ment while trying to implement a 
new agenda for conservative Protes- 
tants. The reforms proposed here are 


those of Harold J. Ockenga (1905- 
1985) and Carl F. H. Henry (b. 1913). 
Ockenga’s perspective is filtered 
through Harold Lindsell’s Park Street 
Prophet: A Life of Harold John Ockenga 
(1951), the first work reprinted in this 
volume. At the time of its original 
publication, Ockenga, though only 
forty-five years old, was pastor of the 
historic Park Street Church in Boston, 
as well as the founding president of 
the National Association of Evangeli- 
cals and Fuller Theological Seminary. 
Undoubtedly, Ockenga was one of 
the most important figures of neo- 
evangelicalism and Lindsell, profes- 
sor of church history and missions at 
Fuller, uses Ockenga to present the 
virtues of the movement, as well as to 
depict the man himself. 

Indeed, Lindsell portrays Ockenga 
not only as God's anointed prophet 
but also as one swell guy. On his pre- 
conversion years, Lindsell observes 
that Ockenga was an accomplished 
kite builder with a monopoly on the 
neighborhood market, a born leader 
who had great instincts as a third- 
base coach, a “prodigy in the art of 
good taste,” a proficient swimmer 
and ice skater, a good student, and 
president of the high school fraterni- 
ty. “He never fell into deep sin... 
and most certainly never ran afoul of 
the law. He kept good company and 
his relations with the opposite sex 
were happy and carefree.” Summing 
up Ockenga’s youth, Lindsell writes: 
“Had the grace of God never touched 
his life in regeneration, America 
would by now undoubtedly have 
added to its stream of life a great 
man—even though a pagan” (p. 15). 

Ockenga continued down the path 
of greatness even after his conversion 
as he attended Taylor University and 
then trained for the ministry with J. 
Gresham Machen at Princeton and 
Westminster Theological Seminaries. 
After serving as an assistant to 
Clarence Macartney at Pittsburgh’s 
First Presbyterian Church, Ockenga 
pastored Pittsburgh’s Point Breeze 
Presbyterian Church before taking 
the call to Park Street Church in 1936 
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at the precocious age of thirty-one. 
Although he already possessed 
important contacts in the fundamen- 
talist world, the pastorate of Park 
Street solidified Ockenga’s standing 
and positioned him to become the 
leader of the neo-evangelical coali- 
tion. 

Lindsell’s gushing admiration for 
Ockenga suggests that the Boston 
minister had gifts that set him apart 
as a leader. But Ockenga also mani- 
fested a vision that appealed to many 
who had grown up during the funda- 
mentalist controversy. Wanting to 
shed the sectarian image of conserva- 
tive Protestantism, Ockenga strove 
for intellectual respect and meaning- 
ful participation in American society. 
His leadership at Fuller Seminary and 
the National Association of Evangeli- 
cals is the best example of these neo- 
evangelical ideals. These institutions 
beckoned conservatives to respond 
cooperatively to the post-World War 
II crisis of unbelief with humanitari- 
anism, an intelligent defense of the 
faith, and revivalism. As Carpenter 
and George Marsden (Reforming Fun- 
damentalism: Fuller Seminary and the 
New Evangelicalism, Eerdmans, 1987) 
have shown, neo-evangelicals broke 
with fundamentalists primarily over 
the issue of cooperation. Ockenga’s 
scholarly and evangelistic instincts 
were not foreign to fundamentalists, 
but his willingness to work with con- 
servatives who had not left the old- 
line denominations was. This differ- 
ence accounts for Lindsell’s apologet- 
ic tone where he tries to answer critics 
of Ockenga’s cooperative ventures. 
While fully committed to propagating 
the faith once delivered, Lindsell 
writes, Ockenga “believes it must be 
done constructively and in a positive 
rather than A negative framework" (p. 
123). Still, Lindsell’s purpose is to pro- 
mote rather than to defend neo-evan- 
gelicalism and so-concludes: “if ever a 
man was conscious of the war 
between good and evil, heaven and 
hell, God and the Devil, light and 
darkness, Ockenga is that man” (p. 
174). 

‘Where Lindsell uses Ockenga to 
defend the ecumenical and academic 
strategies of neo-evangelicalism, 
Henry’s Uneasy Conscience was more 
direct and confrontational. In 1947, 
when the book was published, Henry 
was a young Baptist theologian com- 
pleting his doctorate at Boston Uni- 
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versity and soon to become a member 
of Ockenga’s faculty at Fuller S5emi- 
nary. Henry's relative youth did not 
keep him from criticizing the legacy 
of fundamentalism. The Uneasy Con 
science, which, according to Carpen- 
ter, was neo-evangelicalism’s mani- 
festo, urged conservatives to move 
beyond their narrow concerns and to 
respond to the needs of the postwar 
world. 

This book stemmed from a more 
ambitious one that Henry had writ- 
ten only one year earlier. In Remaking 
the Modern Mind (Eerdmans, 1946) he 
argued that Western civilization was 
bankrupt because of its humanistic 
philosophy. This situation provided 
the church with a tremendous oppor- 
tunity, and Henry called upon con- 
servatives to include “transforming 
the culture” as part of their mission. 
The Uneasy Conscience upbraided fun- 
damentalists for failing to respond to 
the West’s cultural crisis. Henry 
warned conservatives that unless 
they moved beyond issues of ecclesi- 
astical purity and personal morality 
the gospel would be dismissed as 
irrelevant. Fundamentalists were 
debating “the all important problem 
of whether it is right to play “rook’,” 
Henry lamented, “while the nations 
of the world are playing with fire” (p. 
20). The remedy was a “progressive 
fundamentalism” consistent with 
evangelical social-reform efforts of 
the past. Two important truths, 
Henry argued, were essential to this 
chastened conservatism: that Chris- 
tianity opposed both personal and 
social evil, and that the world’s prob- 
lems could only be solved through 
the gospel (p. 45). Soul-winning was 
still primary, of course, but for Henry 
social reform followed naturally from 
evangelism. 

Nevertheless, as Marsden has 
observed, Henry’s call for social 
involvement was little more than 
that. For one thing, Henry’s list of 
social evils was not very far removed 
from the average fundamentalist’s. 
Surely Billy Sunday and William Jen- 
nings Bryan would have seconded 
Henry's denunciation of “aggressive 
warfare, racial hatred and intoler- 
ance, the liquor traffic, and exploita- 
tion of labor or management, 
whichever it may be” (p. 17). Mean- 
while, Henry failed to demonstrate 
how evangelical theological commit- 
ments would work out in the political 


arena. Applying Matthew 5:17 to the 
problem of political unrest, Henry 
wrote: “Seek first, not a Republicay 
victory, or a labor victory, but the 
kingdom of God and His righteous. 
ness. Then there will be 
added....political rest” (p. 85). 

Still, Henry’s bland social imperg. 
tives should not be used to dismigg 
the concerns of the early neo-evangel, | 
ical movement. Instead, his book, like 
Lindsell’s biography of Ockenga 
demonstrates the extent to which 
neo-evangelicalism was shaped by | 
the fundamentalist battles of the | 
1920s and 1930s. For that reason, this 
volume is the appropriate conclusion | 
to Garland’s series on American fun. 
damentalism. As these works show, | 
although Henry and Ockenga set 
their sights on a more prominent role 
for evangelicals in American public 
life, they still saw the world from q_ 
fundamentalist perspective. 


Daryl Hart is director of the Insti 
tute for the Study of American Evarr | 
gelicals in Wheaton, Illinois. 
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